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MAXUM MINERALS for PIGS 


Much publicity has rightly been given in recent years to the 
importance of good h ing and g in the successful 
rearing of young pigs, but it is still important to remember no 
animal can thrive without good food. We have known for 
many years now chat the first peak of nutritional needs in all 
young stock is that of minerals. Only if you give your pigs good 
bones early in life can they “flesh’’ and fatten at the right time: 
only thus can you reduce your overheads and increase your 
profits through early marketing. ‘‘First things first’’—and that 
means “MAXUM” MINERALS. 

See that “*MAXUM*’ MINERALS are in all your feeds (PIGS, 
POULTRY & CATTLE). Use 24% with your home-grown food 
ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL MERCHANT — ask 
him for price and special leaflet — it will pay you! 

If any difficulty, write to: 





COUPER, FRIEND & Co. Ltd. 


Head Office 33/35 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, 
Works: LONDON & HULL 
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BERKELEY SQUARE 


LONDON, W.1 « 
* 


MAYFAIR 7444 


The Largest Official Retailers exclusively for 
ROLLS-ROYCE & BENTLEY 


Service Works: Flaxrman 2993 





















PRECAST FARM BUILDINGS 


Can be erected in single or multi-Spans—to meet the needs of any 
size of farm; for protection of cattle, safeguarding of grain or pre- 
servation ofequipment. Stent Farm Buildings can beeasily erected 
by unskilled labour, or we can supply and erect complete. 
The Building illustrated is a 27 ft. span extended by a 15 ft. wide 
lean-to of 75 ft. long and 18 ft. to eaves. Other spans available 
19 ft., 35 fc., and 38 fr. 
Send us details of your 
requirements 
@ DUTCH BARNS 
@ COW HOUSES 
@ COVERED YARDS 
@ SCANDINAVIAN 
PIGGERIES 
@ IMPLEMENT SHEDS 
@ GRAIN-STORAGE 
BUILDINGS 
Also available—Calf Pens, Pig 
Sties, Silos, Cattle Watering 
Troughs, Cowstall Equipment, Surface Silos (Pat. No. 664794). 


STENT PRECAST CONCRETE LTD 
| Victoria Street, S.W.1. Phone: Abbey 2573 & 2416 
Works: Dagenham Dock, Essex. Phone: Rainham (Essex) 780 


STENT 


Units requires’ 
intenance. 
maint the last. 


first cost is 
PRICES ON 
APPLICATION 
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DETHMOR 


RAT-KILLING DRIVE ACH 
SENSATIONAL M 
_ WIDE RESUETS 


DETHMOR is highly cons 
trated. A 1 Ib. tin costing onl 
13/6 makes 20 Ibs. of baij 





any ready-mixed bait oo th 
market and is guarantesy 
100% effective. Fane 


throughout the — 
claim DETHMOR as is 
and most economical of 
rodenticides. Rats love it, @ 
it and die. 


BUT only DETHMOR,th 
powerful Warfarin cones 
trate, will give you definite clearance. 

INSIST ON DETHMOR AND ACCEPT NOTHING ELS 
You can get DETHMOR ‘from Boots, chemists, ironmonge 
or agricultural merchants. Prices in tins: 

I Ib. (making 20 Ibs. of bait) 13/6 
7 Ib. (making 140 Ibs. of bait) 73/6 
Trial size Tin 4/- 
REMEMBER THESE FACTS AND FIGURS 
E rat on your farm costs you pounds and pounds ev 
yearte feeding stuffs and damage. It is conservatively estes 
that a 1 Ib. tin of DETHMOR making 20 Ibs. of bait 
you over £200 a year. a 
In case of difficulty, direct from manufacturers, cash 
order, post free or C.O.D. 


C. F. GERHARDT (Dept. 55) 


5 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC} __ 





DETHMOR is far cheaperthag 
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Shell Chemicals introduce 


DIELDREX ‘A’ 


for cereals 


Containing dieldrin to control Wireworm 





and organo-mercury to prevent disease 





5 
conse} ‘The now famous Shel) base-insecticide dieldrin is in the news again. 
ae Dieldrin'’s remarkable persistence and insecticidal power, in 
aperthad combination with organo-mercury, have now been used to create 
on thy DIELDREX ‘A’ SEED DRESSING. 
— DIELDREX ‘A’ gives effective protection of the crop against Wire- 
ne worm and has no adverse effect on germination and seedling growth. 
dd DIELDREX ‘a’ controls a wide range of seed-borne diseases in cereals, 
ve it, including Stinking or Covered Smut and Loose Smut of Oats, Net 
Blotch and Leaf Stripe. 
DIELDREX *A’ does not cause taint to succeeding crops. 
(OR, th If you wish to dress your own seed, preLprex ‘a’ offers no difficul- 
conees ties. It is used at 2 oz. per bushel—a rate which gives completely 
| ELSE satisfactory results in simple rotary mixers. 
If you buy dressed seed from your merchant—insist that he uses 
among DIELDREX ‘A’ SEED DRESSING. The few shillings an acre it costs to 
give your seed this up-to-date protection is money well spent—a 
sound investment in higher yields. 
ne Ask your Shell Chemicals distributor or usual supplier for full details. 
nds eve] 
as 000 SEED 1§ WORTH THE TWO-WAY PROTECTION OF DIELDREX ‘A’ SEED DRESSING 
7 © 
Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 106/109 Strand, W.C.2. 
(Deora vrons) 
os 
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[ALATHLON } 


Simplifies insect control 


—— “i © (ieee 


A better insecticide with these advantages 


Highly toxic to insects 
Low mammalian toxicity 
Quickly disappearing residues 
Compatible with most spray materials 
Wide margin of safety in handling 


For Orchard Crops ¢ Field Crops ° Ornamentals 


MataTion, the new powerful multi-purpose insecticide—described as “ one of the 
safest insecticides to handle ”—can now be obtained by growers and agriculturists 
from sources within the British Commonwealth. 

Matatuion is the only organic phosphate insecticide which offers high insecticidal 
properties with low mammalian toxicity. It is one of the most widely effective of 
all insecticides—it controls a host of insects on fruit, vegetable, field and ornamental 
crops. It has also proved its value against flies—even those resistant to the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. 

Matatuion Tecunicat—a liquid of 95% purity—is now manufactured in England 
and is supplied to insecticide manufacturers for the production of emulsifiable liquids, 
wettable powders and dust formulations for sale to farmers, growers, horticulturists, 
sanitation authorities, etc. 









Ask your usual agricultural supplier for further 
details of this remarkable new insecticide 


*O, O-dimethy! dithiophosphate of diethyl mercaptosuccinate 


Now available from British Commonwealth sources 


CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


BUSH HOUSE . ALDWYCH : LONDON, W.C.32 4 TEMPLE BAR 5411 
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ke the grade 
on 


FUL-Q-PEP 
feeds 


FUL-O-PEP QUALITY FEEDS provide for pigs and poultry a 
balanced diet for every stage of growth and production. And remember, 
only the finest quality raw materials are used; and these are carefully 
tested in order to maintain a uniform standard after manufacture. For 
generations scientists and farmers have worked side by side with us to 
produce first-class feeds that have brought unstinted praise from farmers 
all over England. 

THE FUL-O-PEP FEEDING PLANS show you the nutritionally 
correct quantities to mix with and balance your home grown materials. 
Less compound feed is used and top-grade growth and production 
achieved. The proof lies in the results: conviction comes from seeing 
in the results Ful-O-Pep can and will produce on your farm. 


The progressive way is the 
FUL-Q-PEP way 





i. FEEDS DIVISION, QUAKER OATS LIMITED, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX. Telephone: Southall 2388 
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Free, INVALUABLE BOOK 
for all Pig and Poultry Breeders 


COUPON “T 
j Send this to: Philips Electrical Limited, Special Lemps ’ 
j Dect., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 ! 

















Here is a book that deals in the most comprehensive 
way with the whole subject of Infra-Red warming for 
pigs and poultry, and other livestock. Recent work has 
shown that Philips Infra-Red Heating is beneficial to 
health in the early days — and reduces the risk of loss. 
The importance of these early days to stpck farmers 
needs no emphasising. Today thousands of breeders 
are using the highly successful Philips Infra-Rea 
method. Send in the coupon above and find out more ; 


PHILIPS 


INFRA-RED WARMING 
FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., LIGHTING DIVISION, 
CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C.2 
Lampe & Lighting Equipment * Radio & Television 


Receivers ** Ph Photographic Lamps 
Philishave * Ory eomn etc. 








(xp7290) 














DUNNS 
FARM SEEDS LTD, 
Seed Specialists Salisbury 


Britain’s Premier ts 


Scientific Adviser: 
Sir R. GEORGE STAPLEDON, 
C.B8.E., D.Sc., F.R.S, 













SOCHEVILLE LUCERN 


Our trials show this to be a hi 
productive strain and we reco 
it with confidence. Sow on 
land, generously _ treated, 
Meadow Fescue as com 
We have ample stocks of seed 
can give immediate despatch, 








Telephone: 
Salisbury 32444 


Telegrams: 
Dunnseed Salisbury 
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To make 
sure your 
pigs fetch 

top 
prices 
in every 


market... 


. . give them the compounds noted 
these many years for scientific feed- 
ing and the production of Grade 

‘A’ [— ‘A’ pigs. 


Obtainable from your local merchant 


Manufactured by 
R. @ W. PAUL LTD 


Mills at: London, Ipswich, 
King’s Lynn, Hull, Manchester, THE 
Avonmouth, Faversham 8 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


' Always ready— 
when and where you need it 


Hard at work on the farm, sturdy BTH products and dependable 
.Mazda lamps give reliable, unvarying service—at all hours and 
in all weathers. 


BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON COMPANY LIMITED + RUGBY +: ENGLAND 
Member of the AE! group of companies A 4908 
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“‘My boss got a NUFFIEL 
NOW he’s proved it earns 














- 


more money than other 


tractors” — 


AND HERE’S WHY... 


First, because it’s always in use. The cuts down time between jobs. 


most powerful tractor in its class, it 
does most things, anywhere, under Third, because it costs so little to run. 


the worst conditions. The B.M.C. The Nuffield uses less fuel than any 
Diesel develops 45 b.h.p. — installed comparable tractor, it takes less time 
in the tractor. That extra horse to warm up — and you don’t need 
power makes a big difference to any expensive starting gadgets either. 


performance. . ih ah 
Maintenance is simple. And the 


Second, because it’s versatile; takes robustness and precision-finish of 
front, rear and mid-mounted equip- the Nuffield means a very high 
ment. Its high road speed (17 m.p.h.) secondhand value. 


NUFFIELD 


UNIVERSAL 


POWERS ALL FARM WORK — REDUCES COSTS 


See for yourself how the Nuffield could help you earn more. 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration on your own land. 



























MORRIS MOTORS . en 
DIVISION) COWLEY, 
Overseas Business: Nu’ a. yond Ltd., Oxford 
and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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Specialize 


in the growing of 


Certified Pedigree 
Strains 
, of 
Grasses and Clovers 
: * 
ENQUIRIES INVITED 
* 


Head Office: 
WARRINGTON 


Phone: 86 
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“T've brought up my reinforcements Major” 


EVERY BRITISH FARMER TODAY is in a Equip yourself to win. With a Major, and 

battle against time, the weather and costs. the FR implements which suit your speci 

That’s why Ford and Ransomes “ combined needs (there’s a wide range to choose from) 
Pty & : ara 

operation” is a really big advance. Britain’s you’re in the best possible position to mak 


most experienced tractor manufacturers in ; 
° . this season, and every season, a winner. Go 
the lead on the Farm Front in alliance with , : 
into action now; talk to your local Fordson 


Britain’s leading implement producers — an . é 
unbeatable position. It stands to reason that Dealer about the Major and the FR range 





with the right tractor and the right implements Get him to tell you about Ford Finan 
you must get the job done better, quicker Facilities which now, more than ever, pror 
and cheaper. beyond doubt that MAJOR FARMING PATS. 


STAND NO. 128 BLOCK A AVENUE 4 - ROYAL SHOW NOTTINGHAM 


LOWEST PRICED DIESEL POWER ON EARTH 














TRACTOR DIVISION FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - DAGENHA 
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See what you save per ton 
if you take your 
Fisons Compounds early 


Take a look at this diagram. You can see at a glance 
that the sooner you get your fertilizers in, the more 
you’ re going to save with this year’s new Early Delivery 
Rebates. 6 tons of Fisons 31 for example taken in 
July saves you 180/-. 






JULY & 
AUGUST 


take early delivery — 


sini apa 


NOVEMBER 


OCTOBER 
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DO WE WASTE OUR GRASS? 


WILLIAM Davies, D.Sc. 
Grassland Research Institute, Hurley, Berkshire 


The majority of farmers today are wasting two-thirds of the 
potential value of their grass, says Dr. Davies, the Director of 
the Grassland Research Station. Better conservation, carefully 
selected strains and wise pasture management can lead to con- 
siderable saving of concentrates. 


HE past twenty years have witnessed great strides in the improvement 
Tor our grasslands. We now know how to increase their output, and, in 
particular, there has been a marked speeding up of production on lands 
previously regarded as inferior. There is also less need to fear drought 
under normal midsummer conditions, for, to a large degree, we are able to 
counter the effect of dry weather by the use of accepted techniques of grass- 
land management, together with fertilizer treatment. However, we seem to 
know how to produce more grass without knowing as much about its full use. 
Grass is a seasonal crop growing mainly in May and June and often showing 
a secondary flush in late summer when there are good rains in August. The 
normal growth period of natural grassland in Britain is from early May to 
late September. When farmed intensively, however, many farmers have 
s from the latter half of March and throughout the summer until early 
lovember. Advanced techniques have shown that grazing can go on until 
January and even February, leaving only a couple of months when there is 
little or nothing on the pastures. There are indications that one day an all- 
the-year-round grazing calendar will be general practice in southern Britain. 


The immediate problem confronting us is the proper use of grass after it 
has been grown. It is a serious matter to note that calculations show the 
grasslands of this country to be producing no more than they were a decade 
ago. This is largely because excessive amounts of concentrates are often fed 
to the dairy cow and other livestock without adequate regard to the potential 
value of grassland. On the average, the dairy herd receives well over 3 Ib. 
of concentrates for every gallon of milk produced. Yet good grass can 
maintain and produce the first three gallons for many months in the grazing 
year. There are many farmers in the pioneer class who produce over 300 
— of milk per acre from their leys, and some farms nearly double these 

es. The average dairy farm, however, provides little more than main- 
tenance from its grass. Why this wide divergence? It means that, on the 
one hand, concentrate feeding is on much too lavish a scale and, on the 
other, * grass is not being fully exploited—in fact, it is being grossly 
Misused. 
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Enormous Waste of Grass Let us examine the extent of this misuse. An 

average lowland grass field will produce about 
3 tons of dry matter per acre per year. This is the normal yield of grazing 
fields, of which there are hundreds of thousands in the country. The figure 
of 3 tons of dry matter represents a starch equivalent production of at least 
30 cwt., and under expert grazing management this might be expected to 
yield 24-25 cwt. S.E. in terms of maintenance and production of meat, milk, 
wool and normal growth of animals. An 80 per cent utilization is probably 
as high as can be expected under practical conditions, so that 30 cwt. gross 
would provide the basis for 24 cwt. net utilized S.E. (that is, total energy value 
used by the grazing animal for the purpose of maintenance and. production). 


The striking point, however, is that the average figure for lowland grass- 
land output, expressed as utilized starch equivalent, is only about 10 cwt. 
per acre, which represents only one-third of the gross starch equivalent 
output. This is a serious matter and points to the enormous wastage of grass 
which goes on each year on our grazing lands. It is obvious that in most 
years we carry too few animals to deal with the pastures at flush periods. 
On normal pastures about two-thirds of the total output is grown in the 
spring, and it is this seasonal flush which is probably the period of greatest 
wastage. It is also at this time of the year when the quality of grazing 
changes most rapidly from day to day. Leaf is high quality feed, whereas 
stem is no better than roughage and is of low feeding value. 


In spring, when growth is fast, the transition from a leafy to a stemmy 
feed takes place almost overnight as the herbage comes to flower. The 
science, as indeed the art, of good pasture control is to find means of delay- 
ing this process of maturation which culminates in stem production. The 
use of pedigree leafy seeds mixtures, together with appropriate use of fer- 
tilizer, helps enormously to keep leys in a leafy condition throughout the 
spring and early summer. Good pasture management is equally important. 
It is at this spring flush that expert rotational grazing and the full use of the 
electric fence pay maximum dividends, making it possible for better utiliza- 
tion by restricting the acreage on which animals are allowed to graze. The 
spring grazing programme should therefore be examined, together with that 
of silage-making and haymaking, the aim being to conserve the maximum 
possible amount of grass products for winter use. Silage-making should 
start early and be extended into summer, so that a series of aftermath growths 
are ready for grazing throughout the season. 


It is by an integrated programme of grazing with silage and haymaking 
that full use can be made of spring and summer grass. Preparation can be 
made to combat the effects of dry weather after midsummer, and the excess 
grass from the autumn flush can be reserved for November onwards. 


Conservation can be Improved It is true that more than half the grass we 

grow each year goes unused. Where then 
lies the wastage? The tufted appearance of grazing fields after mid-season 
suggests a major source of waste. The overgrown state of pastures in the 
British countryside every summer and autumn emphasizes the same story. 
In addition, there is the wastage which occurs in the making of hay; when 
everything goes reasonably well the loss in haymaking may not be extreme— 
but, even so, the minimum loss is normally not much below 20 per cent. 
Commonly it is very much greater, and in wet summers, such as 1954, losses 
in haymaking may be well over 70 per cent, with many fields a total loss. 


The hay crop of Britain represents a fairly large slice of the total grass 
produced during the year. On any particular hay field, the hay crop as such 
will normally account for two-thirds of the season’s production. Clearly, 
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DO WE WASTE OUR GRASS? 


therefore, there is scope for reducing haymaking losses—perhaps, in par- 
ticular, by the use of tripods, which may be useful in two respects. First, 
they ensure a better quality hay with less loss of leaf; in the second place, the 
date of hay harvest can be brought forward with less risk. This is an im- 
t feature, for an early hay harvest implies better quality hay with a 
igher protein content. Less of such hay is thus required to produce the 
same quantity of milk. The older and more mature the hay when cut, the 
lower is its feeding value. A good deal of the annual loss in nutrients from 
grass is due to natural losses as the herbage matures and goes to seed. These 
losses are inherent as the plant comes to maturity: the farmer’s problem is to 
prevent the grasses maturing, and this can best be done by harvesting while 
the herbage is still composed largely of leaf. 


Even when grass is artificially dried there are losses of dry matter which 
are difficult to overcome in the processes of harvesting and drying. Much 
bigger losses occur when over-mature, stemmy material is put through the 
drier. The cost of drying cannot be recovered when low quality material is 
used, because the nutrients have already been lost during the maturation of 
the crop. Material of this kind should be made into hay or, if less advanced, 
into silage—both of which are less expensive methods of conservation. 


Wastages occur also in silage-making. When the silage is well made the 
losses incurred in practice can be as low as one-sixth. More frequently, they 
are much higher, amounting to a third or more when the total nutrients are 
examined. Better techniques of harvesting and conservation of grass pro- 
ducts therefore play an important part in reducing wastage of grass. Even 
so, the wastage on grazing land itself is likely to be at least as great, so that 
we must also emphasize the need for improving upon present-day grazing 
standards. 


Better Management and Leafy Strains The argument in regard to the use 

of pasture must start from the basis 
that young, actively growing herbage has a high food value. The energy 
value of the dry matter in young leaves is well above half that of barley 
meal (a high energy foodstuff), while its protein value may be three times as 
high. As the leafage gets older, its energy value will fall, but its protein value 
femains high so long as it is in active growth and still retains its leafiness. 
When stem is produced the protein value as well as the energy value falls 
sharply. Added to this, the palatability is lowered, so that herbage in the 
stemmy condition can be used only as roughage and therefore as a main- 
tenance ration. Leafy herbage is much closer to a concentrated feed, although 
it may contain 75 per cent or more water in the plant tissues. 


While very short herbage is richest in nutrients per pound of feed, the 
total of nutrients per acre is small. Longer herbage, provided it still consists 
of leaf, will be slightly less rich per pound, but, because of greater bulk, 
contains much more food per acre. It is here that the electric fence comes in 
useful, for with it cattle can be made to graze cleanly and without undue 
treading and otherwise soiling feed underfoot. By using the electric fence, 
particularly during the spring flush, better utilization can be made of the 
grass. This is reflected in higher output, which experiment has shown to be 
upward of 20 per cent more when measured as milk or meat. 


_ Experiment has also shown that grazing leafy herbage at a height of 6-8 
inches and grazing it off quickly brings about an increased yield of at least 
one-third, compared with grazing very short but otherwise similar herbage at 
a height of, say, 2-3 inches. It is not sufficiently recognized that this increase 
in production is of an order similar to that which might be expected from a 
considerable addition to the fertilizer bill. To make effective use of this 
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feature, requires longer rest periods between successive grazings, and also 
more expert pasture management. The electric fence or, alternatively, very 
small paddocks coupled with rational grazing, offer the means. 


The wider use of grasses and clovers that have been bred for their leafiness 
must be of increasing importance as a factor in ease of pasture management. 
Because of their leafiness, these strains produce leys that remain highly palat- 
able after the commercial types have run to stem and seed. They also 
remain in active growth later in the autumn and are characteristically winter 
green, which means that growth made from September onwards retains its 
usefulness right into the winter months. All this adds to the flexibility of 
these leys, as compared with those based on ordinary commercial strains. 
Leys produced from leafy strains carry more animals for a longer grazing 
season because they make management of grazing easier. A larger propor- 
tion of the total grass produced is thereby utilized by the grazing animal, 
More animals carried for a greater number of weeks produce more dung and 
urine, which goes back to the soil and into direct re-circulation. This, in 
turn, improves the soil and raises its cropping power—whether the crop be 
grass or an arable crop in rotation. 


Greater Production and Better Use The question of greater output from 

grassland has to be approached from 
the viewpoints both of gross production and net utilization. Increased output, 
in the first place, must be a consequence of greater production of herbage 
and, in particular, the levelling of growth as between seasons. This problem 
can be tackled by the replacement of poor pastures by leys, by the improve- 
ment of existing ley techniques, and by the more rational use of fertilizers, 
especially nitrogen, which is usually the key to higher production. At the 
same time, there are new techniques in pasture management which promote 
higher yields and, in particular, assist in the quest for grass during periods of 
low production. The appropriate resting of cocksfoot-clover leys and also 
lucerne leys for providing keep in a dry summer, illustrates this. So also 
does the autumn resting and manuring of specially designed cocksfoot and 
other leys for grazing in late autumn and winter. 


The second approach to the problem of greater grassland production 
relates to the better use of pastures by improved techniques of grazing 
management. This is a complex subject, for all the evidence indicates a 
widespread waste of grass, which shows that practical difficulties arise. Many 
of these relate to seasonal growth and to the fact that the period of maximum 
growth in May and June coincides with the development of stem and seed 
and the consequent fall in the value of the crop as an animal feedingstuff. 


The waste of grass on our pastures has also an important human bearing. 
The high food value of young herbage in active growth is even now not fully 
appreciated by the average farmer. Wasted grass, as indicated by overgrown 
pastures, does not strike him as being important, compared with an equiva- 
lent wastage in an arable crop. It needs to be brought home to all of us that 
overgrown and tuft-ridden pastures are the result of waste which can be 
avoided. At present, many farmers regard rough patches of unused grass as 
a potential fill-belly which may become useful either during summer drought 
or in the cold winter. The lesson to be learned is that there are modern 
techniques of grassland management which, if followed, are capable of 
providing grazing during drought as well as late into the autumn and winter, 
and of doing so without the excessive wastage which takes place every yeaf 
on the pastures of Britain. 
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HOME-KILLED BEEF 


ProFessor H. G. SANDERS, M.A., PH.D. 


Chief Scientific Adviser (Agriculture), 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 


The U.K. consumption of beef is nearly a million tons a year, of 
which two-thirds come from home-killed animals. What is to be 
the — source of our supply and what quality must we 
aim at 


T is very satisfactory to find that, with the return of free choice, the 

British housewife insists on home-killed beef, her preference being at 

least as marked as it was in the days between the wars. In this she shows 
her good sense, and she is apparently willing to back her choice by paying 

ices well over those she would be charged for an imported substitute. 
This is all to the good, and the aim must be to justify the preference by 
providing high quality beef, and to satisfy it by producing more. Some 
competition from imports is to be expected, though present indications are 
that large supplies are unlikely to become available. In the United Kingdom 
we eat, in a year, nearly a million tons of beef of one sort and another, and 
of this over two-thirds is from home-killed animals. This position can be 
held or even improved if the right quality can be provided at a reasonable 
cost. An increased calf subsidy and higher guaranteed prices give the 
incentive for expansion in home beef production and will concentrate yet 
more attention on this branch of farming. This is bound to lead to improve- 
ment in method. 


The difficulty is to know what is the right quality. In general, the demand 
is for small joints of lean meat, but by all accounts there is great variation in 
taste from place to place, even within a small area. After so many years of 
no choice, the public can hardly be blamed if they are a little uncertain as to 
what they want, and it may be that, after a time, they will come to regard a 
modicum of fat with more tolerance; indeed, they may learn that really good 
meat must contain some fat. There is no short cut to an ideal specification, 
and some long period of trial and error must elapse before the requirements 
of the market are settled and known. Not till then can farmers be sure of 
the right breed or cross, or of the precise stage of fattening, that will best 
meet the demand. 


Where is the Beef to come from? Apart from a few special cases, where 
discriminating consumers prefer what 
used to be known as prime beef, what would appear most desirable 
is a 93-104 cwt. beast in what was known as the A grade. Really good 
ish must mean the expensive laying down of unwanted fat. Tip-top 
beef animals show their quality when pushed to the extreme, and a lower 
standard of finish must militate in favour of those less specialized. This 
is well, because it is clear that the animals, for any rapid increase in 
beef supply, must come from dairy herds, and dual-purpose breeds can fill 
requirements very adequately. With a steady increase in attestation, 
and some progress elsewhere, the health of dairy herds is improving— 
admittedly rather slowly—and the lowered number of replacements necessary 
is evidenced by the spread of colour-marking. In the years between the wars, 
too many dairy herds barely succeeded in maintaining themselves by their 
own breeding, whilst nowadays it is common to hear of farmers who can 
afford to use beef. bulls on all their heifers. 
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In England and Wales, slaughterings for beef and veal are going on at the 
rate of nearly two millions a year; considerably less than half a million of 
these come from pure beef animals, and this contribution can only increase 
slowly. Probably some half a million are discarded cows, leaving well over 
a million (less imported stores) to be provided as steers and heifers from the 
dairy herds of the country. Colour-marking is steadily increasing, and should 
soon reach the quarter-million mark. 


Although over-fat beasts are to be avoided, it is surely wrong for animals 
to be slaughtered when they are no more than forward stores, which is what 
happened last winter and spring It is difficult to believe that such cattle can 
make really good beef and help to maintain the public’s preference. Price 
per cwt. is not everything, and it would have been good business to have put 
a little more flesh on them to get an extra hundredweight or two to sell. The 
price of stores was very high this spring, and it is a pity that these animals 
were missing from the store sales. Furthermore, their mouths would have 
been very useful in keeping grassland under proper control. 


There seems a real danger of our slipping back into the understocking of 
grassland, from which we suffered before the last war and which was so 
largely responsible for the low productivity of pastures. The following little 
table shows how we are moving. “Cow-equivalents” have been calculated 
in the usual way from the June 4th returns—all cattle, sheep and horses being 
included. There is plenty of room for argument as to the precise factors to 
use for the various classes, but the same factors have, of course, been used 
for each year, so that the comparison of the years should be trustworthy. To 
get “adjusted ” acres of grass, one-sixth of the rough grazing has been added 
to the totals of temporary and permanent grassland. 


England and Wales 


Cow-equivalents Adjusted Acres of Grass Acres per Cow- 
(millions) (millions) equivalent 
ae .. 8.23 18.74 2.28 
> eee <<” Got 13.77 1.78 
1954... ee 15.39 1.92 


At the height of the war there were only 1} acres of grass per cow- 
equivalent, and yet no one would argue that pastures suffered from over- 
grazing. Since then, methods of grassland husbandry have advanced con- 
siderably, but the rate of stocking has declined, and it is likely that this year’s 
figures will revea] a further, and perhaps serious, fall. 


Silage for Winter Fattening It is generally agreed, and very often said, 

that the easiest and best way to keep the agri- 
cultural production of the country steadily rising is to concentrate on grass- 
land improvement, for which there is plenty of scope. But improvement is 
no use unless full advantage is taken of the better herbage. Indeed, better 
leys and more generous manuring can very quickly be nullified by under- 
stocking. Since animals cannot be produced out of a hat, intensity of 
summer stocking is bound to be below the optimum for the next few years, 
and the obvious thing to do is to make the grass contribute more towards 
winter keep. The constant cry for more silage may be a little tedious, but it 
is very sensible. The economic arguments behind it are strong, and in our 
present position, unless there is expansion in silage-making, the productivity 
of our grass must almost inevitably decrease. 

Experiments on the value of silage for winter fattening cattle have given 
varying results, but it has been shown that cattle can be fattened almost entirely 
on it. Most farmers, however, will not rely on it completely, and there can 
be no doubt that, used in a sensible way, silage can play a big part in the 
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feeding of yarded cattle. Some people seem to take it for granted that winter 
fattening is bound to be unprofitable, but cost accounts are necessarily 
published a year or two after the event. The price of beef has gone up, and 
the position is well worth re-examination. With the usual reservations about 
buying well and economizing in labour, cattle fattened in yards next winter 
should leave much more than their muck behind them—and we should not 
undervalue the muck. There were two-and-a-half times as many fat cattle 
sent in each week during last September as there were in each week at the 
end of the winter. An increase in winter fattening would even out supplies 
over the year and have an important effect in maintaining the public’s 
preference for home-killed beef. 


CAN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE PRODUCE MORE MEAT? 


H. W. Woo .tiscrort, N.D.A. - 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, East Midland Province 


The cattle population of Nottinghamshire is increasing and, with 
improved management, better beef-type calves and a swing 
towards autumn rearing, there are, suggests Mr. Woolliscroft, 
heartening signs that the output of beef from the county will be 
considerably greater in the near future. There is, however, less 
prospect of improvement in supplies of lamb and mutton. 


ILL more beef, mutton and lamb be forthcoming from Nottingham- 
\X/ shire in the future? The indications are that an increase can indeed 
be expected. There are at present some 111,000 cattle in the county, 
of which about 70,000 are dairy cows and their followers, and 72,000 sheep, 
of which 25,000 are breeding ewes. Since 1939, cattle numbers have in- 
creased by 12 per cent, whilst the sheep population has decreased by 50 per 
cent. But although there is cause for cautious optimism about expanding 
the meat-producing enterprises of the area, it is as well to appreciate that 
there are also a number of difficulties to be faced. In the last decade, for 
example, extension of industry, with its increased urban population, has 
engulfed thousands of acres of good agricultural land. The decrease in the 
sheep flocks is, however, largely due to an increase in arable farming, with 
its higher cash return per acre, and, to some extent, to the dog problem. The 
heavy cost of fencing deters many farmers from extending their livestock 
undertakings, and a lot of arable farmers now consider that sheep are not 
necessary for maintaining fertility in their more productive cropping system. 
The cost of folding sheep is also a discouraging factor. 


Against these deterrents must be set the fact that demand for home- 
produced meat has increased and prices ruling since the return of free 
marketing have been higher than expected. Farmers realize, too, that house- 
wives prefer home-produced to imported meat and that supplies of com- 
petitive chilled beef will be limited in future. They have, therefore, sufficient 
confidence to plan increased beef production as a long-term policy. The 
present-day preference for leaner meat is also to their advantage, since less 
food is required by animals to produce lean meat than to attain a similar 
weight of fat. With a sensible rotation of arable crops followed by cattle 
and sheep, fertility and leys can be so improved that production of the leaner 
animals required by butchers can be undertaken on the poorer land typical 
of much of Nottinghamshire. The most productive farms already have a 
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common factor of two or more sound livestock projects integrated in the 
farming systems, and many former cash croppers are now anxious to estab. 
lish livestock on their holdings. It did not go unnoticed in arable farming 
circles that the destructive wind-blowing during the early part of May was 
much less severe on sandland farms carrying ample livestock and leys. 


Another factor which should lead to a considerable increase in the supply 
of meat is that since 1947 the production of milk for sale has been abandoned 
on some 500 Nottinghamshire holdings, and the occupiers have turned their 
attention to beef cattle. On the other hand, recent high prices have tempted 
farmers to sell many cows and heifers of potential breeding: capacity for 
slaughter. This is rather akin to “killing the goose which lays the golden 
eggs,” and it has not only depleted the number of beef animals available for 
breeding but has also meant the loss of possible nurse cows which could have 
reared calves in addition to their own. Sheep have suffered similarly: many 
Suffolk x Half-bred ewe lambs were formerly retained for breeding, but this 
year a large proportion has been slaughtered. 


It is obvious that more lightweight animals of the type preferred by 
butchers are needed to replace the bigger animals formerly accepted, and 
that future increases ‘in meat production must come from rearing more and 
more stores to be finished earlier at lighter weights. How, then, can Not- 
tinghamshire farmers adjust their policies to retain and foster the demand 
for home-killed meat? There is no single answer to the question, but 
the problem is being tackled with determination, and the progress made so 
far gives hope for the future. 


More Autumn-born Calyes There has always been a keen demand from 

rearers in the county for spring-born calves 
suitable for beef, and a very large proportion of such calves have been 
produced by dairy herds. But nowadays there are many more autumn-born 
calves (which in the past would have been slaughtered) available in dairying 
districts. Bearing in mind the reduction in the number of beef-type heifers 
and cows, the logical solution therefore seems to be more autumn rearing— 
a practice which has been growing appreciably on farms where facilities 
already exist. Autumn rearing should fit in well with the farming systems of 
the county. The majority of the 4,000 holdings are devoted to mixed farming 
and two-fifths of them produce milk for sale, so that those with a large 
proportion of arable land are, in fact, better able to winter cattle than to 
keep them in summer. 


Most arable farmers in the area are now producing or finishing beef cattle 
in one way or other, and those who own Friesian or Shorthorn dairy herds 
are already playing a prominent part in pioneering the rearing of autumn- 
born steer calves. The animals are reared on about 40 gallons of milk, 
followed by milk substitutes, concentrates, hay and roots, and are turned out 
in spring and summer on grassland often inconveniently situated for milking 
cows. The practice of autumn rearing has also spread to non-milk selling 
farms, the purchased autumn calves being multiple-suckled for three months 
and then weaned. Provided subsequent feeding and management are good, 
they do practically as well as calves suckled for six months. Additional 
batches of calves follow, as with spring rearing. Naturally, it is more ex- 
pensive to feed nurse cows calving in the autumn, but their suckled calves 
have the benefit of the spring and summer grazing at a most critical stage of 
growth, and farmers are generally finding autumn-born calves cheaper to buy 
and rear in the long run than spring-born calves. There is the added attrac- 
tion that the autumn-born animal can be marketed for beef at a time when 
home supplies are low and prices high. Autumn rearing by utilizing suitable 
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CAN NOTTINGHAMSHIRE PRODUCE MORE MEAT? 


steers from dairy herds will therefore be a vital factor in increased meat 

uction in the county. Some farmers are rearing with milk substitutes, 
—— comparison with suckling methods, great attention to detail in 
management is essential to success. 


What is to happen with regard to spring rearing? There is no doubt that 
on economic grounds multiple-suckling will supersede the single-suckling 
read on the better land. But there are large tracts of lands in the 

eries, which have been reclaimed from the forest and bracken, where 
yery good single-suckling herds are maintained on the long-term leys essential 
toa sound arable rotation. In these areas there is shortage of labour owing 
to the housing difficulty, and single-suckling is justified under these circum- 
stances. The loss of breeding heifers mentioned earlier is being felt generally 
and is being met by buying in Irish cows and by suckling more than one calf 

cow. An alternative to the usual multiple-suckling of housed calves is 
being practised increasingly. It is possible with careful management to 
extend multiple-suckling so that nurse cows and sucklers are outside on grass, 
and, given supplementary feeding arranged by a simple “creep,” this system 
ensures nearly as much growth as with the single-suckled animal. It has the 
advantage that the number of nurse cows is reduced by two-thirds. 


Finishing Steers at Two Years Old On the sandland, yearlings are fre- 
quently outwintered and often spend 
the remainder of their lives outside, except perhaps for finishing. During 
later autumn and early winter, arable residues such as beet tops are avail- 
able, and a run-back on a ley, preferably with some windbreak, is arranged 
for the animals. Silage has proved to be a most valuable and economical 
feed at any stage of winter feeding. Some of the most forward animals may 
be finished at a little over two years of age in yards, and the remainder are 
in great demand as stores. It has been found possible to finish steers pro- 
duced by dairy herds at about 10 cwt. in a little less than two years. This 
necessitates liberal feeding throughout and a possible reduction of profit, 
but it is bad practice to allow “dairy” steers to get into poor condition. 
Well-bred beef stores do not lose condition so easily during a hard store 
iod and finish more quickly, whereas under similar conditions, the matur- 
ing of “dairy” steers is unduly prolonged and they finish with a too high 
proportion of fat. 


Many cattle are grazed to mature during the later summer and early 
autumn on the fattening pastures of the Trent Valley and on farms where 
good leys have been established. Shortage of home-bred stores and conse- 
quent high prices have led to the purchase of more Irish cattle for finishing. 
Many of the pastures are comparable with the best Leicester and North- 

n fattening land, and gains of more than 3 cwt. an acre are quite usual. 
A single-suckling herds are still maintained here, but their continuance 
is in doubt on economic grounds. Fattening cattle can make the best use of 
this good land, and stable marketing conditions will lead to even more 
intensive use. 

Considerable numbers of forward stores are bought for yard finishing in 
autumn and winter on arable farms where cheap residues, such as sugar beet 
tops, are available. The method is suitable for the large arable farms where 

are no rearing facilities and the conversion of farm by-products into 
manure for arable crops is of primary importance. Younger animals have 
ousted the older heavyweights hitherto favoured. Stores purchased last 
autumn gained practically 4 cwt. a month and, with selling prices reaching 
up to £9 per cwt., left an encouraging profit. 
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At this point it is perhaps pertinent to say something of the type of breed- 
ing practised in the county for the production of beef animals. The dual- 
purpose Lincoln Red was formerly the most popular breed and milk produc- 
tion was a minor consideration. However, the high overhead charges for 
capital and labour involved in modern milk production demand high output 
with economical feeding and management to make the enterprise profitable. 
This is reflected in Nottinghamshire in the increase of Friesians at the expense 
of other breeds. Beef bulls are used for crossing in some dairy herds and 
the modern Lincoln Red—a blocky animal of early maturity with size and 
weight—is popular on Shorthorn cows and also on a few Friesians. The 
majority of steers from dairy herds are, however, pure Shorthorn and 
Friesian. In the commercial beef herds the Lincoln Red is still the most 
popular, but the Aberdeen-Angus and Hereford crosses are gaining ground. 
Artificial insemination has been an important factor in developing improved 
beef types. 


Sheep in the Background Sheep husbandry is as varied in the county as 

was the old “Notts hogg”—an animal of no 
determinate breed evolved from Half-bred, Lincoln, Suffolk and Oxford 
ancestry. The ewe flocks generally favoured are Suffolk x Half-bred on 
sandland, and Half-bred, Masham and Kerry on the heavier land in east and 
south Nottinghamshire. The Suffolk ram is now the most popular but the 
Oxford still has its devotees, who hold that the heavier lamb always pays. 
More and more, however, flockmasters are coming round to the view that the 
smaller Hampshire cross on Suffolk-type ewes provides what the butcher 
wants. 


The largest flocks roam land wrested from the forest, and this produces 
good arable crops after grazing cattle and sheep on leys. The large propor- 
tion of ewe flocks is found on the more “ grassy ” farms; the arable farmers 
now favour buying in wethers for finishing on arable residues, kale and 
swedes, frequently by traditional folding modified by devices such as the 
electric fence to save labour. But the wethers produced on these farms are 
often too fat for modern tastes, so the system will have to be altered to 
produce lighter types. Already, pure Blackface wethers are appearing. 


There is growing recognition that Sheep grazing is complementary rather 
than competitive with cattle in developing leys, and that what is lost on the 
spring roundabout is gained on the August swings. In spite of this, there is 
not likely to be much change in the position regarding sheep while the pattern 
of arable farming is as it is, and there is no doubt that a substantial increase 
of fat lamb production in the county can only be achieved by keeping more 
breeding ewes. 

To sum up, it is obvious from calf subsidy inspections that more animals 
are being reared in Nottinghamshire. They are of a better beef-type than 
formerly and methods of rearing have improved. Finishing to modem 
demands is also becoming more skilful. What is more important, however, 
is that more animals are being marketed at a time of shortage. The prospects 
for the future are thus very good, and Nottinghamshire farmers may be 
relied upon to produce the goods to benefit the country, the land and 
themselves. 
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GOOD ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


WELBECK 


THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE HOME OF 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 


R. S. Crark, F.A.I., and Gitpert T. Roy, B.A., F.L.ASS. 
Agricultural Land Service, East Midland Province 


It is particularly appropriate that this month’s article on estate 
management should be devoted to the Welbeck Estate, for His 
Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of Nottingham, is this year’s President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. 


20,000 acres and is situated in the heart of Sherwood Forest— 

although little of that historical feature remains today. The estate 
has been greatly reduced in size in recent years and is now in two main 
blocks, the larger and more important lying between the boroughs of 
Worksop in the north and Mansfield in the south, extending westwards to 
the Nottinghamshire-Derbyshire border and eastwards to the adjoining 
estates of Clumber Park and Thoresby Park. The remainder lies south-east 
of Mansfield. Much of the soil is Bunter Sandstone, but the parts adjoining 
the Derbyshire border are on limestone. Early Welbeck history is obscure, 
but it is known that the Premonstratensian Abbey of Welbeck was founded 
in or about the year 1152 and was among the greater religious houses which 
were suppressed by Henry VIII in 1538. In 1597 the Abbey, with its granges 
and manors, was granted by the Crown to Sir Charles Cavendish, the younger 
son by her second husband of Elizabeth, Countess of Shrewsbury, the famous 
Bess of Hardwick. From Sir Charles it has passed by inheritance to its 
present owner, the seventh Duke. 


The Abbey of today is a work of many periods. The central block is a 
Jacobean house of c. 1610, built by Sir Charles Cavendish over part of the 
wooden cloister range of the medieval Abbey. The south wing was added 
about twenty-five years later by the first Duke of Newcastle, who also built 
as a riding school the present library and chapel. The whole house has 
undergone so much repair and alteration in the last three centuries that much 
of its original character is hidden. Among the interesting buildings at 
Welbeck is the present riding school—built about 1870 and measuring 396 
feet long by 108 feet wide—which is believed to be the second largest in the 
world. Tunnels connect the Abbey with various parts of the estate, and 
some underground washhouses, constructed in the early nineteenth century 
and designed to preserve amenity, are probably unique. 


His Grace no longer lives in the Abbey itself but occupies Welbeck Wood- 
house—a pleasant country house built in the Park about 1930. The Abbey 
is let to the War Department, who now use it, together with many of the 
outbuildings and land, as a college for training boys before entering Sand- 
hurst. The main state rooms, however, are still kept for use on formal 
occasions. 


Before the 1939-45 War, Welbeck was predominantly a sporting estate. 
This is not surprising, for about two-thirds of the land is of very poor quality, 
typical of much which went out of production during the lean years of the 
1920s and 1930s. Newadays, however, all that has changed, and agriculture 
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is the predominant pursuit. A little game is still reared every year, but the 
sporting rights are kept in hand and every effort is being made towards the 
rigorous extermination of vermin by the twelve gamekeepers employed. 


A Limited Company Welbeck has now been vested in the Welbeck Estates 

Co. Ltd., and the day-to-day management rests with 
Mr. D. W. Turner, the Chief Agent. The Company’s office is at Welbeck 
and, besides running this estate, certain work relating to His Grace’s property 
in Lincolnshire and Scotland is also undertaken. The estate office is divided 
into five main departments—Works, Home Farm, Tenanted Farms, Gardens, 
and Woods—and until a few years ago each department had its separate 
office. Now centralization has led to greater efficiency and more economical 
management, although the departments are still assessed individually to 
ensure the overall efficiency of the enterprise. The diagram below indicates 
the present organization of the office. 


Chief Land Agent 





Surveyor Wood Water Chief Farm Gardens 
Steward Engineer Clerk Manager Manager 


Full records of the estate are kept, including comprehensive estate rolls, 
Each department maintains detailed costings of all work done or services 
performed, and the position relating to any property can be ascertained at 
any time. 

The Works Department is in charge of the surveyor, assisted by a clerk of 
works, a chief electrician, and about fifty men of all trades. Without seeing 
the extensive buildings on the estate, it is difficult to realize that this labour 
force can only deal with part of the work required. Estate labour is mainly 
employed on maintenance and improvements to the property in hand and on 
tenanted farms. Major building work is usually put out to contract but 
supervised by the Works Department. Roads, hedges, drainage, etc., are the 
responsibility of the Woods Department. 

In addition to the occupation of the Abbey and many of the outbuildings 
by the War Department, the riding school has now been leased to a com- 
mercial undertaking for the storage of crops, and the tunnels are partly used 
for the storage of other commodities, so that instead of the buildings being a 
possible liability, many have been turned into sources of considerable 
revenue. 


The Home Farm The Home Farm is managed by Mr. R. F. Reeson witha 

staff of about sixty men. It consists of just over 2,000 
acres, partly on limestone and partly on Bunter sand, and, except for about 
100 acres, it is all arable. Some 800 acres of cereals, 300 acres of sugar beet, 
100 acres of peas and 25 acres of potatoes are grown. The remainder is 
under either short or long ley. The Home Farm has always been an im- 
portant part of the estate but, since the war, the extensive parkland, which 
was previously in a rough state and used only for grazing purposes, has been 
brought as far as possible into arable production, or the herbage has been 
considerably improved. The extent to which this has been done is shown by 
the fact that the parkland and amenity timber now cover only 46 acres of the 
poorer sandy soils (including the land let to the War Department). 


The main buildings are at Welbeck and comprise three substantial sheds 
built of stone with slate roofs. Two of them have recently been modernized 
to include a dairy and fodder store, together with tyings for 40 and 48 cows 
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ively. These buildings are extremely well lit and ventilated, being 
some 18 feet to the eaves, and are wide enough to allow a tractor and trailer 
to enter for dunging out. Feeding passages have also been incorporated. 
The third building, at present made up of old bull boxes and loose boxes, is 
due to be improved at an early date, and it is proposed that a further 35 
ings shall be provided, mainly for dry cows. Provision is also being made 
for two modern bull pens and a sick bay. Another building has recently 
been improved for the housing of young stock, and this has been divided into 
numerous pens, at present accommodating some 80 head. 


There are further outlying buildings at Woodhouse Hall Farm and Hill 
Top Farm, comparable to others on the estate and built of local stone with 
tile roofs. The open yard loose box layout is used mainly for pigs. At 
unciecroft, which is the old racehorse stud farm, the boxes for visiting 
mares are of wood and slate. The box occupied by the unbeaten racehorse 
§t. Simon, who sired the winners of 571 races to the value of over half a 
million pounds between 1889 and 1912, is still preserved. 


The Successful Welbeck Herds In 1947 the Welbeck herd of Ayrshires was 

formed, most of the foundation animals 
being obtained on the dispersal of the Newlands herd in Northumberland. 
This T.T. attested herd is still being built up and at present there are some 
53 cows in milk. It is hoped that these will ultimately be increased to between 
80 and 90, with about 150 followers. The herd averages 950 gallons at over 
4 per cent butter fat, and in 1953 won a national milk and butter fat com- 
petition—surely a good record for a herd still in its infancy. It is normal 
policy to outwinter the in-calf heifers. Three stock bulls are kept. 


Welbeck has been famous since 1870 for its beef cattle, and the present 
herd of Lincoln Reds carries on the tradition. Of late, some of the cattle 
have been crossed with an Aberdeen-Angus bull. The beef herd comprises 
some 60 cows and heifers. They are normally outwintered and fed on sugar 
beet tops and silage. No cattle are finished at Welbeck, the steers being sold 
as two-year-olds. 


Perhaps the biggest recent stock achievement is that of the Welbeck herd 
of Large White pigs. This herd is mainly housed in open yards at the out- 
buildings and consists basically of 50 breeding sows. They are kept for 
bacon production, and it is evident from the successes gained that great im- 

ements have been made. This herd won the Whiteley Cup at the London 

iry Show in 1953 and 1954, as well as the Harris Cup in 1954 for the 

supreme champion bacon exhibit. The best of the boars and gilts are sold 

for breeding purposes and some 400 of the remainder are finished at the farm 

each year and sent to the factory. It is interesting to note that boar progeny 
testing is undertaken. 


Two hundred Cheviot ewes are lambed down annually, mated to Border 
Leicester rams; the resulting cross-bred ewes, numbering some 500, are then 
mated each year with Suffolk rams. 


A special livestock sale is held at Welbeck every autumn, mainly for the 
purpose of selling the cross-bred lambs, but the opportunity is also taken to 

i of any of the cross-bred ewes which it has been decided to cull, the 
stores from the beef herd. and usually 40-50 Large White pigs, most of which 
are in-pig gilts. 


The poultry enterprise is an adjunct to the main farming and production is 
concentrated mainly on table birds. Particularly noteworthy is the very fine 
strain of Broad-breasted Bronze turkeys, of which some 750 are kept. 
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Grass, Cereals and Sugar Beet A year or two ago a grain and grass drier, 

capable of dealing with about 9 cwt. of 
grass or up to 8 tons of grain per hour, was installed. The policy has been 
to dry some 200 acres of grass annually, and for this purpose three mixtures 
—namely, tall fescue-S.100 white clover, cocksfoot-S.100, and meadow fescue- 
timothy-S.100—are mainly utilized. The grain is stored in fourteen circular 
pre-cast concrete bins providing a total capacity of 800-900 tons. 


When the Bunter sand areas are due for cereal cropping there is a tendency 
to increase the acreage under barley and oats. One such area of 80 acres, 
recently derequisitioned, has been successfully brought into cultivation for 
the first time since 1870. Much attention has been given to silage, which is 
made in compressed heaps sealed with a covering of limestone. The farm 
5 a is pleased with this method and is feeding larger quantities to the 
stock. 


Owing to the poor quality of much of the land, the acreage of potatoes 
grown is now small, sugar beet having been substituted. More than 300 acres 
of this crop are grown annually, and the tops form an important part of the 
winter feed. They are given to the sheep and outwintering cattle, and are 
also used with some success for the maintenance ration of the dairy herd. In 
spite of the very bad weather in 1954, the whole of the year’s sugar beet crop 
was harvested and proved well up to standard in weight, although a little low 
in sugar content. Heavy applications of farmyard manure and fertilizers on 
this light land have greatly contributed to the success which has been 
achieved. To assist in the growing of sugar beet, a portable irrigation plant 
has been introduced and is proving most successful. Fortunately, there is an 
ample supply of water for this plant from the artificial lakes in the Park. 
Experiments are also being carried out on the mechanical thinning of the 
sugar beet crop, and a number of trials and demonstrations have taken place 
in recent years. 

There is still a small acreage of original parkland left, which is utilized for 
grazing as far as possible. It has been divided into enclosures and every- 
thing has been done to improve the herbage by good grassland management. 
Spraying has also been systematically carried out to control thistles, nettles, 
etc. The parkland deer have largely disappeared and the remainder, some 
20 head, roam wild. 


The horse has long since left Welbeck, and the Home Farm is now fully 
mechanized. A spacious and well-fitted repair shop, situated near the home 
buildings, is capable of dealing with all the farm machinery repairs. It is 
primarily for the use of the farm, which bears the full cost. Walking round 
the farm, the visitor will quickly see that the greatest effort is being made to 
cultivate every available acre in the most efficient manner. His Grace is 
himself an expert farmer and spends much of his time on his farm. The 
personal interest he has shown has given great encouragement and helped to 
maintain the high state of efficiency. 


The Gardens There are extensive kitchen gardens at Welbeck in the charge 

of Mr. J. Kirk. The Gardens Department is responsible for 
35 acres, including orchards and about | acre of glass. The layout is not 
ideal for commercial purposes and much of the glass is of a type unsuitable 
for modern management, but since the war two new commercial houses, 
measuring 100 feet by 30 feet, have been erected, and this undertaking has 
now been moulded into a unit capable of contributing its share towards the 
estate income. A staff of twenty is employed and recently emphasis has been 
given to the production of flowers and fruit to satisfy the heavy demands of 
the nearby markets of Sheffield and Nottingham. The Gardens Department 
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GOOD ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


has its own shop and has built up a considerable trade in the neighbourhood. 
Production of vegetable and salad crops is, however, limited to local 
demands. 

In all, there are some 12 acres of orchard (including apples, plums and 
pears), of which St acres were planted in 1950. Some development of soft 
fruit growing is planned, particularly in the production of raspberries and 
strawberries. Another activity is the growing of young fruit trees, for which 
a ready market is found. The old vineries, fig and peach trees have disap- 
peared to make way for commercial crops. 


Tenanted Farms The area of land let to tenants is just under 8,000 acres. 

comprising some 90 holdings, all over 5 acres. Most of 
the holdings are predominantly arable with some dairying and cattle-rearing. 
The buildings are characteristic of the neighbourhood, being of local stone 
with pantile roofs. It is the policy of the estate to inspect each set of build- 
ings every two or three years and carry out any necessary repairs. In 
addition, a considerable number of improvements have taken place, par- 
ticularly to cowsheds, farmhouses and cottages. 


There are some 450 cottages on the estate, of which about 70 per cent have 
hot-water systems, bathrooms and W.Cs. About 140 of these have been 
improved during the last ten years. Improvement of some of the cottages 
will be difficult, but every effort is being made to bring them up to a reason- 
able standard. 

A general review of rents took place in 1946, when varying increases 
averaging over 30 per cent were made, but little change has taken place since. 
Moderation in dealing with the tenants is illustrated by the fact that in no 
case has it been necessary to resort to arbitration. As farms come to hand 
they are usually re-let at a full, fair rent. 


Many tenants take advantage of the corn-drying facilities, which were of 
particular benefit during last year’s wet harvest. 


Extensive Woodlands The woodlands at Welbeck are extensive—some 30 

per cent of the whole estate. Woodlands are not 
replanted when they have been felled, the usual procedure being to lease such 
areas to the Forestry Commission for restocking. This is a convenient 
atrangement, since the Forestry Commission has extensive forests in the 
neighbourhood and management can therefore be carried out economically. 
The actual area leased to the Forestry Commission at the present time is just 
over 4,000 acres, and this is likely to be increased in the near future as further 
land becomes available. The amount in hand extends to a little over 3,000 
acres. 


Mr. J. C. Robertson, the Woods Steward, has served the estate for over 
thirty years. It is the policy to dispose of the timber as it stands to local 
merchants, either by block or by selection, limiting the estate felling to that 
required for home needs. A certain amount of this is supplied to the tenants 
in the form of gates, fencing, etc. Most of the remaining timber is oak and 
Spanish chestnut, with a little beech and larch, but because of the fall in the 
water-table in recent years and the pollution of the atmosphere by fumes the 
planting of hardwoods has more or less been discontinued. In one or two 
small areas still in hand, natural regeneration is taking place, but in the large 
ateas leased to the Forestry Commission the planting is almost wholly con- 
fined to suitable softwoods. 


During the last war over two million cubic feet (mainly softwoods) were 
felled—a fine record for one estate. In consequence, however, the stock of 
softwoods in the woods in hand at the present time is extremely low. The 
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estate runs its own saw mill and yard; the latter includes a pressure creosote 


One of the problems faced by the Woods Department is the inability to 
attract young men to a career in the forest, and it is interesting to note that 
the youngest man employed is aged 32. With the attractions of nearby 
industrial employment, the future management of these woodlands gives 
cause for some anxiety. 

Besides the woodland areas, the Woods Department is responsible for the 
maintenance of all private roads on the estate and also for the cleaning out 
and maintenance of ditches. There is no exact figure, but it is estimated that 
over 50 miles of road of one kind or another have to be maintained. In the 
past few years this has become a very heavy burden, since with the introduc- 
tion of modern farm machinery and motor traffic, the weight-carrying 
capacity of many roads has had to be improved. Nevertheless, the way in 
which these roads are being maintained is a compliment to those whose 
responsibility it is to look after them. 


Natural Resources The estate has its own water supply obtained from a 

bore, from where it is pumped to a reservoir. This 
meets the full needs of a fair proportion of the estate, including the villages 
of Cuckney, Carburton and Holbeck. The water engineer, with a staff of 
eight, is responsible for the care and maintenance of the supply, and owing 
to the extensive coal-mining in the district, fractured pipes are numerous. 
By an old agreement, electricity is obtained from a supply now owned by the 
National Coal Board. A sub-station is maintained to transform the 22,000 
volts supply for distribution to the estate and to adjoining villages. 


One or two stone quarries exist on the estate, but these are leased to outside 
interests. The stone is used mainly for road-making and similar purposes. 
Gravel deposits are not sufficient to warrant the opening of a quarry, since 
supplies can always be obtained cheaply nearby. 


By far the most important mineral in the Welbeck area is coal. There are 
eleven collieries on land belonging to the estate, and the National Coal Board 
pays ground rents in respect of the sites. These colliery boundaries cover 
just over 1,000 acres. 


Estate Welfare Schemes It would not be right to conclude without refer- 

ence to the welfare arrangements made by the 
estate for its employees. Her Grace the Duchess of Portland takes a strong 
personal interest in living conditions and has done much to ensure that a high 
standard of accommodation has been obtained. A village hall, social club, 
cricket and bowling clubs, and a rifle range, all add to the amenities. In 
addition, the 160 acres of artificial lakes in the Park provide excellent coarse 
fishing, and are used by local angling societies. Summer facilities have also 
been given to a sailing club. 


Perhaps most important in the welfare planning is the voluntary non- 
contributory pension scheme which provides for compensation to the widows 
of employees. Pensions are aiso avaiiable under this scheme to employees 
retiring at the age of 70, although any man may continue to work after this 
age for as long as he wishes—and needless to say, many do. 

The writers would like to thank His Grace and the Directors of the Welbeck Estate 


Company Limited for making available the facilities enabling them to assemble the 
material for this article, and for their very kind help and co-operation. 
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DATE SHOW 
July 

12-14 GREAT YORKSHIRE 
13-14 Kent 


13 Royal Northern 
14-16 Liverpool 

15-16 Bedfordshire 
19-21 Peterborough 


19-20 Tunbridge Wells and South-Eastern 
Counties 


20-22 ROYAL WELSH 
20-21 Staffordshire 

21 Bridgwater 

21 Cumberland 

21 Guernsey (Royal) 

21 Isle of Wight (Royal) 
29-30 Durham County 

30 North Wales 


August 
1 Northumberland 
l Rutland 


9-13 Lancashire (Royal) 
17-18 Jersey Summer (Royal) 
25 Monmouthshire 


September 

| Buckinghamshire 
6 Mid-Somerset 

8 Montgomeryshire 
8 Westmorland 

10 Northampton 


17 Brecknockshire 


October 

l East Berks (Royal) 

19 Jersey Autumn (Royal) 
25-28 LONDON DAIRY SHOW 


FORTHCOMING AGRICULTURAL SHOWS 





LOCATION 


Harrogate 

Maidstone 

Hazlehead, Aberdeen 
Liverpool 

Bedford 

Eastfield, Peterborough 


Tunbridge Wells 
Haverfordwest 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Huntworth, Bridgwater 
Carlisle 

Saumarez Park 
Blackwater, Newport 
Chester-le-Street 
Caernarvon 


Corbridge-on-Tyne 
Oakham 

Blackpool 

St. Helier 
Monmouth 


Aylesbury 
Shepton Mallet 
Welshpool 
Kendal 


Althorp Park, near North- 


ampton 
Brecon 


near Maidenhead 
St. Helier 


Olympia 











LAXTON TODAY 


JOHN R. RUNDLE, B.A., F.L.AS. 
Agricultural Land Service, East Midland Province 


The Manor of Laxton, the last remaining example in Britain of 
the ancient open fields system, carries on in principle very much 
as it did in Saxon times, although the incorporation of modern 
farming practices on the scattered holdings with their old, and 
often unsuitable, buildings has thrown up a number of manage- 
ment problems. 


ANY readers will already have heard of Laxton and will know that 
Mis parish provides the sole surviving example in this country of the 

open field system of farming commonly practised in England in 
medieval and Saxon times. Probably no one has done as much to bring the 
name and history of Laxton to public notice as has Dr. C. S. Orwin, whose 
book about the village and the open field system* is by far the best and most 
exhaustive account of it that has ever been written. In 1951 the Minister of 
Agriculture bought from the late Earl Manvers some 1,758 acres in the 
parish of Laxton, including almost the whole of the open fields and the 
various holdings which held land therein. The purchase was made, by 
mutual agreement, with the sole object of preserving for the nation this 
interesting relic of our farming history. After the purchase it was handed 
over for management purposes to the Agricultural Land Commission. 


The Laxton Estate now consists of twenty-one farms, varying in size from 
37 to 145 acres, two smallholdings of about 11 acres each, one bare land 
holding of 74 acres let to an adjoining farmer, and nine cottages. All the 
homesteads are in the village, and in only a very few cases is there any 
appreciable area of land adjoining the homestead, although most holdings 
have at least a small paddock. The land of each holding is scattered all over 
the parish: some is open field land, subject to the rules and grazing rights of 
those fields, some is enclosed, and some is in the form of strips or parts of 
fields shared with others. Although this latter land is not controlled in 
cropping by any rule or right of grazing, yet the absence of boundary hedges 
does, in practice, restrict the use to which it may be put. Apart from these 
differences in the type of land comprising each holding, there is a good deal 
of fragmentation, so that a farm may have one small field a mile and a half 
to the west of the homestead and another a mile to the east. 


-The three open fields, which together comprise about 600 acres, are 
worked according to ancient rule in a three-course rotation of winter corn— 
spring corn—bare fallow. Associated with this rotation are certain common 
rights of pasturage and “gait”. When the harvest is over, the field which 
has borne a crop of wheat in that year is declared “open”, and any farmer 
who has land in the open fields may turn in as many cattle and sheep as he 
wishes. In October all stock is moved to the field which has just borne a 
crop of spring corn and which is to lie fallow in the following season, and in 
November all cattle are removed and the stock left in the field is restricted to 
20 sheep for each farmer. These sheep may continue to graze in the fallow 
field throughout the year until after the next harvest. It is this right of 
grazing which prevents any root crops being grown in the fallow field. 





* The Open Fields. C. S. and C. S. Orwin. Oxford University Press. 30s. The 
second edition of this book was reviewed in the December 1954 issue of Agriculture. 
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LAXTON TODAY 

For the purposes of the rotation, “winter corn” may be winter wheat, 
winter oats, or beans. Likewise, “spring corn” may be oats, barley, mixed 
corn, or a clover ley, and there is no real reason why potatoes or other roots 
should not be grown in the spring corn field, provided they are harvested and 
removed before the end of September. 


Ancient Customs Preserved Intersecting the open fields are grass strips and 

roadways, known as “sykes,” and every year 
the grass on the “ sykes ” of the two corn fields is sold by auction for mowing. 
The proceeds, after the deduction of certain expenses, are divided between 
the “gait” holders. In all, there are 312 gait rights, of which the Ministry 
now owns 298: the other 14 are divided between certain freeholders, one of 
whom is the vicar, for the time being, of the parish. 


The ancient Court Leet of the Manor of Laxton still operates to control the 
open field system. It consists of a steward and bailiff appointed by the lord 
of the manor, and a jury of twelve men with a foreman. The Court levies 
fines on individual farmers for encroaching on the sykes and roadways in the 
open fields, or for infringing the grazing rules, such as turning in stock too 
soon or putting too many sheep into the fallow field. It also has legal power 
to deal with certain other offences, but in practice it does not do so. The 
steward of the Court arranges the legal details of the sittings, swears in the 
bailiff, jury and foreman, and keeps the records. The bailiff is responsible 
for seeing that the parishioners on the Court Roll attend the Court or pay a 
fine (twopence) instead, and also attends to the collections of the fines im- 


The Court sits in early December and a jury is sworn in. The fines im- 
posed by the previous jury are then considered, after the culprits have had a 
chance of pleading their case. The jury is not empanelled again until the 
following year, when it meets about a week before the next Court sitting, 
inspects the fallow field (now sown with wheat), puts out fresh stakes to mark 
the boundaries of the sykes etc., notes those who have infringed the boun- 
daries, and imposes fines. 


Some Problems in Estate Management ... The houses at Laxton are 

nearly all of brick with pan- 
tile roofs. They vary in age, but the majority of the houses were built nearly 
200 years ago, and some are even older. Nearly all the farmsteads were 
designed for a system of mainly arable farming with some rearing and winter 
feeding of cattle in partly covered yards. Buildings and stackyards are rather 
congested, and there is not much room for any additional equipment. The 
land is strong Keuper Marl and is rather variable. But it is mainly a pro- 
ductive soil and yields good crops of wheat, even though it is not always easy 
to work. Apart from the fact that it is, in many cases, a considerable dis- 
tance from the homestead, much of the grassland is badly watered, depending 
on surface ponds for water. In consequence, it has not always been well 


The war brought changes to Laxton, just as it did elsewhere, the main one 
being perhaps the increase in milk production. Neither buildings nor the 
distribution of fields are really suitable for this type of enterprise, yet it is 
now common to practically every farm throughout the village and seems to 
have come to stay. On most of the holdings the cattle are Lincoln Reds— 
Which are traditional in this area—but Friesians and Ayrshires can also be 
seen, and there is even a herd of Jerseys. 

This change of emphasis in the farming has, of course, thrown up many 
problems in estate management. Hardly any of the cowsheds were up to the 
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required standard and dairies were a rarity. To what extent then could 
capital expenditure on improvement in cowsheds and dairies be justified when 
the land was so widely dispersed and so much time had to be wasted in 
driving cattle to and from their pastures? Fortunately, the problem did not 
prove to be as difficult as it appeared at first sight. One or two of the larger 
farms have an adequate block of land close at hand and readily accessible 
from the homestead. On the other farms dairying is not the sole enterprise, 
and the rate of stocking with dairy cows is not high, the average holding of 
about 60 acres milking only seven or eight cows. Most of these smaller 
holdings are family farms, employing very little outside labour, and the task 
of driving cows to pasture or fetching them in for milking is often done by 
wives and daughters while the men are engaged on other work. 


Where the number of cows is limited, it is possible in most cases either to 
improve the existing cowsheds up to the required standard, or to convert a 
stable or loose boxes. Fortunately, the ranges of buildings are of good width 
and are solidly built. In some cases it may be necessary to use a small 
cowshed as a milking parlour, holding the cows in the crew yard, with which 
almost every holding is supplied. 


Apart from the alterations to farm buildings, certain improvements to the 
farmhouses themselves were called for. Originally, none of the houses had 
bathrooms; in some the tenant has installed his own, and in others the pro- 
vision of a bathroom is included in the programme of work which the Agri- 
cultural Land Commission is carrying out. Among the other improvements 
planned is the provision of a water supply to a considerable block of land to 
the north-east of the village. This would be of great benefit to several farms, 
but it has to await an increase in the pressure of the mains supply. 


. . . and in Husbandry There are also a number of husbandry problems 

to be met with at Laxton. One of these is the 
prevalence of wild oats in the open field land. The three-course rotation, 
with its bare fallow and two corn crops, makes it very difficult to control wild 
oats by cultivation. It is significant that it is only in the open fields that this 
weed occurs in quantity; on the enclosed land it is scarce. Since many of the 
fields and strips of open field are reached by rough tracks, over which it 
would be impossible to take threshing tackle, it is the common practice to 
bring all harvested crops into the homestead for stacking. This is another 
difficulty, for with fields a mile or more away this harvesting becomes a slow 
and tedious task. Happily, the combine is improving matters in that respect. 


The wide dispersal of the fields and the need for bare fallowing a propor- 
tion of the open field land every year has the inevitable effect of depressing 
the rental value substantially below that of compact farms on similar land. 
None the less, the demand for farms in the village is keen and will, I think, 
remain so. Most Laxton farmers started as farm or estate workers, and the 
range in size of the holdings provides an almost perfect “farming ladder”. 
The smaller holdings can be taken by a man with relatively little capital, for 
he will be helped to a great extent by the open field grazing rights which are 
available to him, while the custom of the away-going crop means that he does 
not have to find a large amount for ingoing expenses. 


There is a very strong sense of community at Laxton; in a parish of not 
more than 300 inhabitants, everyone helps with community activities. Fetes, 
whist drives and dances are all well supported, the village cricket club has 
two teams, and the village hall is in frequent use. Laxton folk are very 
proud of their customs and traditions, and it is this pride and sense of com- 
munity which will, I feel, preserve the customs and practice of the open field 
system for many years to come. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE FARMING 


J. S. Hopkins, B.Sc., N.D.D. 
County Agricultural Officer, Nottinghamshire 


Nottinghamshire is a county of diverse farming on soils ranging 
from the rich alluvial plains of the Trent to the poor, dry sands 
of Sherwood Forest. Coal-mining and industry also make their 
claims on the county’s half-million acres and inevitably present 
new problems to the farmer. 


O visitors to the county, and especially to farmers coming to the Royal 

Show, Nottinghamshire will not call to mind any special agricultural 

features. There are no areas in the county with such national reputa- 
tions as the feeding pastures of neighbouring Leicestershire, the flat and 
fertile arable land of nearby Lincolnshire, or the scenic beauty of the hill 
farming areas of adjacent Derbyshire. The most conspicuous physical 
features of the county are a great forest—Sherwood Forest—and a great 
river—the Trent. Nottinghamshire has no hills or mountains, but its soils 
vary from light blow-away forest sands to heavy Lias Clay. The county is 
rich in minerals (especially coal), and oil is obtained in quite appreciable 
quantities from borings some 5,000 feet deep around the village of Eakring, 
12 miles north-east of Nottingham. 


The City of Nottingham is situated in the south-west of an oval-shaped 
county of 536,678 acres, of which just over 400,000 acres are devoted to 
agriculture. The city is an important industrial centre and is the head- 
quarters of three firms of world-wide repute manufacturing bicycles, cigar- 
ettes and chemicals respectively, and has for many years been the centre of 
the lace-making industry. It has good reason to be proud of its well-laid-out 
atray of residential crescents, drives, boulevards, parks, and of its cricket 
ground, university and castle. 


400,000 acres of Farmland The agricultural area comprises 130,000 acres 

under permanent pasture and 60,000 in leys, 
with tillage crops occupying the remainder. Wheat is the most important 
cereal crop, accounting for approximately 70,000 acres. Sugar beet takes up 
14,000 acres, and the fact that there are two sugar beet factories within the 
county is perhaps a further sign of the importance of the crop to this and 
adjacent counties. The county also grows 18,000 acres of potatoes. 


Nottinghamshire has no indigenous breed of any class of livestock. 
Proximity to Lincolnshire has resulted in Lincoln Red cattle being favoured, 
especially by the more traditional type of farmer. This breed, formerly 
regarded as dual-purpose, is now mainly a beef producer, although there are 
strains within the breed forming a few dairy herds. Lincoln Red steer calves 
are in great demand at the local markets, but other beef breeds and dairy 
crosses are gradually becoming more popular. Dairy farming is fairly im- 
portant in the county, and there are 1,700 registered milk producers. The 
Friesian is probably the most popular breed—as indicated by the heavy 
demand on Friesian bulls at the Sutton Bonington Cattle Breeding Centre. 
Dairy farmers have taken a keen interest in milk recording and have done 
well in national records. Progress in attestation has been rather slow; by 
last September just over 25 per cent of the county’s cattle were attested. 


Sheep numbers have never recovered from the war-time ploughing-up 
campaign, having fallen from 143,000 before the war to 53,000 in 1948. The 
present number is just about half the pre-war figure. 
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The diversity of the actual farming systems practised in the county ig 
clearly shown by a recent survey carried out by the University of Notting. 
ham.” From the results, which are reproduced below, it will be seen that 
Nottinghamshire has a more uniform distribution of farming types than any 
other county in the East Midlands. 


Distribution of Full-time Farms in the East Midlands 

















Type of Farm Nott- | Leic- |Derby Lindsey Kesteven! Rutland East 
ingham | ester Midlands 
Dairy ... ee mr te 46 76 6 6 6 33 
Cropping with dairyin 
important ... ost ae 11 4 12 15 3 10 
Cropping with pigs ... 1 _— —- _— a — — 
Cropping with poultry) — _— 1 — 1 — 1 
Predominantly arable 9 1 1 22 36 13 12 
Predominantly arable 
with some livestock 5 1 _— 8 10 5 4 
Cropping with _live- 
stock of some im- 
portance... vet 34 5 1 26 14 19 13 
Cropping with _live- 
stock of considerable 
importance wat *@ 7 1 11 9 17 9 
Livestock ar co Oe 20 9 11 5 35 12 
Poultry saa pon 2 2 2 1 1 1 2 
Market Garden mae 5 7 5 3 3 1 4 
Pigs ... ae | _ _ _— a= -- — 
All full-time farms} 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 ~|=«:100 
Agriculture and Coal For descriptive purposes it is convenient to divide 


the county into areas which follow the main geo- 
logical and soil formations. The district to the west of Nottingham is heavily 
industrialized and forms part of the Nottingham-Derby coalfield. Coal is 
actually mined over a considerable area of the county, and opencast workings 
have affected some 1,500 acres—considerably less than in the neighbouring 
county of Derby. The mines are not confined to the Coal Measure soils, for 
coal is also obtained from shafts which penetrate the Bunter sands of Sher- 
wood Forest and the Keuper Marl. An example of this can be seen in the 
new colliery which was opened recently some 10 miles east of Nottingham. 


As might be expected, coal production and its associated heavy industries 
affect the agriculture of the county in a number of ways. There is, for 
instance, the competition for labour, which results in many farms being run 
with the bare minimum of permanent workers. On the other hand, however, 
casual labour for the potato and beet harvests is more readily obtainable 
than in many more rural counties. There is, too, competition for the land 
itself, which is in demand for industrial and residential development. 


Another problem is that of atmospheric pollution in the vicinity of certain 
industriaf plants. This has induced soil toxicity, which in turn has had a 
marked deleterious effect on both arable and grassland. The dog menace 
continues to cause considerable anxiety and frustration among farmers 
occupying holdings on the fringe of the urban areas. It is almost impossible 
to maintain a flock of breeding sheep, and, indeed, on the few farms where 
— of tegs are kept, the enterprise is attended by considerable appre- 

ion. 


* The Pattern of Farming in the East Midlands. R. BENNETT Jones. School of 
Fy er ey University of Nottingham. See also the article by the same writer in the 
arch 1955 issue of Agriculture, pp. 569-73. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE FARMING 


Farms on the western side of the county tend to be small, with dairying 
the main source of income. A small area of Magnesian Limestone, which 
adjoins the Coal Measures, forms some of the best arable land in the county 
and also has a good reputation for stock. 


Arable Cropping on the Sand To the east of the Coal Measures lie the 

forest sands, which form the most distinc- 
tive farming feature of the county. The sandland extends from the City of 
Nottingham to the north of the county and covers an area of approximately 
100,000 acres. This area includes the Dukeries, in which there is to this day 
a good deal of non-agricultural land—some of it covered with bracken and 
scrub. It is here that the modern Sherwood Forest is located. The Forestry 
Commission have been active in the area and have re-afforested some 5,000 
acres. 

The soil generally is a poor, and sometimes gravelly, Bunter Sandstone 
and, because of its light texture and the comparatively low rainfall (24 inches 
a year), it has always been acknowledged as difficult to farm. A dry spell, 
particularly in May and June, may have a disastrous effect on most arable 
crops, and on the grassland it may mean grazing problems first and a light 
hay crop with inevitable winter feeding difficulties to follow. It is largely 
because of these difficulties that this land has not been considered suitable for 
dairying. Instead, a traditional system of farming has grown up comprising 
cereal crops with folded sheep flocks during the winter to consume growing 
crops of turnips and maintain fertility. Soil fertility has been further assisted 
by converting cereal straw into manure by fattening bullocks in yards. Before 
the war, however, both arable sheep and the yard fattening of bullocks were 
financially unsound practices, and largely because of this the Bunter Sand- 
stone of Sherwood Forest was very much a problem area. 


As a result of the higher prices obtainable during and since the war, there 
has been a tremendous improvement in the farming of the Nottinghamshire 
sands. A better appreciation of the technical advances in seeds mixtures, 
and especially the introduction of lucerne and cocksfoot, has enabled many 
farms to maintain a dairy herd. Lime deficiency has been corrected and 
excellent crops of barley and spring wheat are now grown, while on many 
farms sugar beet and potatoes are now additional useful cash crops. As 
might be expected, yields of sugar beet tend to be lower on the average than 
on better bodied soils, and, although potato crops in excess of 10 tons per 
acre can be grown, the presence of scab sometimes makes them difficult to 
sell in the ware market. Some farmers think that reliance on cash cropping, 
as opposed to the more traditional system of sandland farming, may reduce 
still further the poor natural fertility of these soils. It may well be that 
farmers on the Nottinghamshire sands are fortunate in that fertility problems 
associated with the area are being investigated at the Ministry’s experimental 
husbandry farm of 445 acres at Gleadthorpe Grange. 


Sandland farms tend to be larger than those in any other part of the county, 
the average size of full-time farms probably being at least 150 acres. 


Mixed Farming on the Maris and Clays To the east of the sandland tract 

and running from north to south 
through the centre of the county, is a belt of much more fertile farmland on 
the red Keuper Marls. Of this, a small area to the north-east of Nottingham, 
with the village of Woodborough as its centre, is devoted largely to market- 
garden crops. Generally, however, the Keuper Marl soils form mixed 
farming country. Dairy farming is fairly popular but, in the main, the land 
8 given over to a wide range of cash crops. Before the war this area con- 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE FARMING. 


sisted largely of permanent pasture—some of it of indifferent quality—but © 
today these fertile soils are growing heavy crops of corn and supporting ~ 
excellent and productive leys. Farms vary considerably in size but tend to ~ 
be smaller than those on the sand. 


To the south of the Trent, the Keuper Marl is sometimes covered with 
drift deposits of boulder clay, and the area adjoins the heavier and wetter 
Lias Clay, which forms the northern half of the Vale of Belvoir. This valley 
has been famous for centuries for its Stilton cheese but, although some cheese 
is still made in the district, nowadays most farmers produce milk for the 
liquid market. Arable farming has never been popular or traditional on 
these heavy clays, and the farms generally have a higher proportion of 
permanent pasture than any others in the county. 


Rich Soils in the Trent Valley A panorama of a county without the relief 

which hills afford often tends to be un- 
interesting, but Nottinghamshire is fortunate in that its scenery is enriched 
not only by the trees of the Sherwood Forest area, but also by its river—the 
Trent. The river, which enters the county west of Nottingham, flows through 
it for 50 miles and then turns north through Newark to form the eastern 
boundary. The alluvial plain of the Trent provides some excellent agri- 
cultural land, although in parts the soil is very gravelly; indeed, substantial 
quantities of gravel are obtained from workings along the course of the river. 
The better fields of permanent grass are first-rate feeding pastures. During 
the war and since, large areas of land in the Trent vale have been ploughed 
up and have carried heavy crops of wheat and sugar beet. The river plain 
widens near the historic and important agricultural town of Newark, forming 
some of the best arable farming land in the county. The area is noted for its 
sugar beet and wheat, and especially for its herbage seed crops, which are 
grown for their cash value and to maintain the fertility of the soil. 


In the low-lying land of the river valleys careful attention has to be paid 
to the maintenance of brook courses and dykes. Much valuable work in this 
connection has been done by the River Boards and the County Agricultural 
Executive Committee’s Drainage Department in the last twelve years. The 
most extensive reclamation scheme was carried out in the north of Notting- 
hamshire in the valley of a tributary of the Trent—the Idle. This river was 
deepened by the then Trent Catchment Board, and the improvement was 
followed by reclamation work carried out by the County Committee, in- 
volving some 3,500 acres of sodden stagnant peat. This broad expanse of 
fertile land lies below river level and is now protected by a bank. New 
farmhouses, and buildings were built where necessary when this whole block 
of farmland was acquired from the Committee by the Agricultural Land 
Commission. The several well-equipped farming units so formed are now 
in the hands of private farmers, and provide some very useful farming land 
growing heavy crops of cereals and potatoes. 








River Trent at Gunthorpe Photo: J. Allan Cash 
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Ploughing bracken-infested land at Thoresby Park 


Harvesting oats on reclaimed land 
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Careful management can extend multiple-suckling 


Supplementary feeding of calves is provided by a simple creep 





Farming in Nottinghamshire 


Opencast mining at Gilt Hill, Giltbrook, near Nottingham 


Photos: J, Allan Cash 


Open field cultivation at Laxton 





Welbeck Abbey (See article on pp. 163-8) 
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Photos: G. T. Roy 


The Duke and Duchess of Portland with their grandson, Master William Parente 





The Abbey buildings, converted, provide spacious and well-lighted cowhouses for the 
Welbeck herd of Ayrshires 


G. T. Roy 


Lincoln Reds carry on the beef tradition at Welbeck 





A grain and grass drier deals with about 9 cwt. of grass or up to 8 tons of grain per 
hour 


ill 
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THE PROBLEM OF SHERWOOD FOREST 


J. D. CuHamBers, B.A., Px.D. 
Reader in Economic History, University of Nottingham 


The name of Sherwood Forest conjures up memories of favourite 
childhood reading—tales of daring and a struggle against feudal 
tyranny. But over the centuries the true struggle has been 
against the inherent poverty of the soil. 


HE idea I gave Lord Rockingham of this County,” wrote Sir George 
Savile in 1769, “ was four Dukes, two Lords and three rabbit warrens, 
which I believe takes in half the county in point of space”. This 
pription was given by one politician to another with an eye to the next 
tion, and must be taken with a large grain of political salt; but it brings 

: the character of that part of the county, Sherwood Forest, which the 
lukes and lords largely owned and wholly dominated. Fifty years earlier, 
lefoe had said that “it added nothing to the fruitfulness of the county for 
now, as it were, given up to waste; even the woods which formerly made 
_— for thieves are wasted; and if there was such a man as Robin 

. he would hardly find shelter for one week ”(*). 


ju iulkes and lords and rabbit warrens did not make good neighbours in 
ip cightcenth century, and a later edition of Defoe adds the note that “ the 
mrit of plantation has nowhere exerted itself with more vigour and effort 
nin this county. The Dukes of Norfolk, Kingston, Newcastle and Port- 
d have made prodigious plantations. Lord Byron, Sir Charles Sedley 
i many others have given a new shade to their respective estates, but Sir 
brge Savile has planted a whole country; so Shirewood forest may once 
in be cloathed in all the dignity of wood ”. 
"Rabbits there were in plenty in this blow-away sand of the Bunter; but 
dry surface was merely the outer skin of a vast underground reservoir 
the water was held in the pores of the sandstone rock as in a 
antic sponge; and where the water-table rose sufficiently near the surface, 
§soil had supported from time immemorial a magnificent growth of forest 
moder. A few exampfes of ancient oaks still survive to remind visitors of 
Sherwood was once capable (before the water-table had been lowered 
‘Modern water supply schemes and colliery tappings), and it would be 
icult to find more beautiful woodland scenery than among the beeches 
id birches of Birkland. 
4 p-eminence of another kind is established by the history of Greendale 
It was pierced by an opening more than ten feet wide by the order of 
searly Duke of Portland, and a carriage and six, complete with cocked-hat 
thman, drove through bearing the bride of the noble owner (*). He and 
5 fellow dukes may be forgiven their eccentricities—strange and fantastic- 
ive as some of them were—for they preserved parts of the 


ith oteally old Sherwood while, by their building, planting and enclosing, 
ey made an entirely new one. More recent influences, in particular the 
bupation by the army of the Dukeries—the area of Welbeck, Rufford, 
gumber and Thoresby—together with the onward march of industry, have 
faced but not destroyed this heritage, and under its twentieth century scars, 
though they are, Sherwood still lives. 


t Fitth of the County The area we think of as Sherwood Forest is not, of 
course, identical with the ancient Forest of Sher- 

bod. This included such villages as Carlton, Gedling, Lambley, Oxton, 
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THE PROBLEM OF SHERWOOD FOREST 


Calverton—the “ purlieus” of the Forest (that is, free of trees)}—which 
offered a marked contrast, both as regards to soil and farming methods, with 
the Forest itself. As an agricultural area, the Forest belongs to the Bunter 
and is in the form of a shallow oval to the north of Nottingham, about twenty 
miles long and, at the most, eight wide—in all, an area of 90,000 acres, 
occupying a fifth of the county. Domesday shows it was less thickly popu- 
lated than the rest of the county, and such influences as the powerful monastic 
houses of Rufford, Welbeck and Newstead, and the exercise of royal hunting 
rights, may well have reduced the density of settlement still further. The 
village of Wellow, for instance, was a post-Domesday settlement resulting 
from the migration of the inhabitants of three villages removed by the Cis- 
tercian monks of Rufford (*). 


There was sporadic enclosure from early times. Leland noted that much 
land around Worksop was enclosed, and a survey of 1609, giving suspiciously 
precise figures, including the acreages of Clipstone Park, Bestwood Park and 
Bulwell Park, notes an area of 44,000 acres, described simply as “enclo- 
‘sures”. It is difficult to think that this figure represents permanent enclosure; 
it almost certainly included a large area of temporary enclosure in the form 
of “ brecks” or “ breaks” taken in from the waste by the forest villages. A 
survey of 1616 of the forest village of Carberton shows large areas “ lyinge 
in Brecks”,* and the farming practice to which it gave rise is indicated by 
the following passage from Lowe’s Report to the Board of Agriculture in 
1798: 


There was always about each forest village a small quantity of enclosed land in 
tillage or pasture, the rest lay open and common to the sheep and cattle of the 
inhabitants and the King’s deer. It has been besides an immemorial custom for the 
inhabitants of townships to take up breaks or temporary enclosures of more or less 
extent, perhaps from 40 to 250 acres, and keep them in tillage for five or six years, 


Gervase Markham, a well-known Nottinghamshire writer on agriculture in 
the seventeenth century, recommended a form of convertible husbandry, 
consisting of a sequence of crops occupying ten or twelve years, of which 
three to four were spent in “ lying at rest for grass ’”’. 


In the eighteenth century there was enclosure by Act of Parliament (in- 
cluding some of “open field”), as well as by the action of the great land- 
owners, and plantations were made on a majestic scale. Indeed, a new forest 
came into being—largely at the expense of the Crown—around the remnants 
of the old. The cutting down of the great oaks for the navy had denuded 
large stretches in the seventeenth century, and the trees that went into the 
King’s ships left more room for the breeding of the King’s deer. But the 
deer multiplied so fast that farmers in the “ purlieus ” complained bitterly of 
their depredations in hard weather; the starving animals wandered into the 
farmers’ barns and fields and ate their turnips and “the poor peoples’ cab- 
bages and carrots”, while the standing corn was only saved by employing 
watchmen to drive them away. The mention of turnips, cabbages and carrots 
so early (1707-8)(*) shows that farming was making progress in this region. 
By the end of the century the herds of deer roaming freely in the forest were 
entirely extirpated, and most of the private herds had also gone, to the great 
joy of the Forest farmers. 


Nineteenth Century Improvers By this time, the Forest area was an im- 

portant farming region and it boasted some 
of the ablest practitioners of the difficult art of sandland farming. The 
Dukes of Portland, who in the eighteenth century had led the planting, now 


(p. 134° map is reproduced in the writer’s Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century 
> ). 
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THE PROBLEM OF SHERWOOD FOREST 


led the farming, the reigning Duke retaining a large acreage in his own 
hands. “While he is one of the largest, he is also one of the best landlords 
in the Kingdom ”, wrote Caird in 1851 (°). “Long before Mr. Parkes, before 
even Mr. Smith of Deanston, he was an energetic tile drainer, having the 
entire work done systematically, and at his own cost, and then charging a 
moderate percentage on the outlay.” Caird then goes on to describe the 
famous water meadows, 400 acres in size and extending for seven miles along 
the valley of the Maun in Clipstone Park, as “the most gigantic improve- 
ment of its kind in England and the pride of Nottinghamshire”. They 
formed part of an arable farm of upwards of 2,000 acres, which was one of 
+ the Duke’s home farms. It was cultivated in a seven-year course, lying four 
years in pasture (a system not unlike that recommended by Gervase Mark- 
ham), and produced great crops of turnips, “forty tons an acre of swedes 
being reckoned not uncommon ”. 


We hear of the progress of forest farming again in 1888, when the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society drew attention to “this now productive 
district, with its highly cultivated fields, enclosed by trimmest blackthorn 
hedges . . . the marvellous revolution effected there even in living memory ”*. 
Again, it speaks of “extraordinary expenditure of labour, skill and capital 
upon the root crop, and its remarkable success”. It was a sandland forest 
farm which that year took first prize for the best Lincolnshire or Notting- 
hamshire farm. It may be imagined what difficulties the occupier, S. J. 
Machin, had overcome when we read in the judge’s report that “ many of 
the hedgerows are billowed with soil blown from the surface of fields, yet a 
yield of over 30 tons per acre of swedes had been obtained ”. 


A Problem Area The agricultural depressions of the first half of the 

twentieth century, coupled with a number of dry seasons, 
continued to keep forest sandland farmers in almost perpetual crisis. The 
nature of their problems becomes apparent when the comments of H. T. 
Cranfield on soil fertility there are considered (*). He says the forest sand- 
land, has no reserves of lime and needs constant small dressings: it needs 
adequate manuring with 4 raw wegen potash and nitrogen: it has little power 
to retain moisture and, therefore, must be assisted by frequent dressings of 
dung. Cranfield adds that heavy applications are wasted, since the soil 
cannot retain them beyond one season. 


The Provincial Agricultural Economics Service for the East Midlands 
(attached to the University of Nottingham) has constantly reviewed con- 
ditions in this problem area. The most recent printed report (") mentions 
the substitution of sugar beet for turnips in the rotation. It suggests further 
changes by introducing fresh crops—cocksfoot, lucerne, serradella and lupin. 
It emphasizes that the maintenance of fertility is still the basic problem and 
that livestock must always play a part. Issued from the same source in 1954, 
is Mr. R. Bennett Jones’s The Pattern of Farming in the East Midlands, 
which shows that Sherwood has considerable diversity of farming types and 
a large number of part-time and spare-time holdings. There is also some 
market gardening, reflecting the demands of the large populations in the 
mining townships. 

Other forces are at work to change the face of Sherwood Forest, including 
the onward march of the National Coal Board which tries, not very success- 
fully, to veil its operations behind the Forestry Commission’s new wood- 





* I owe this reference and the subsequent notes on sandland farming to Mr. G. H. 
Green of the Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Nottingham, whose 
help I should like gratefully to acknowledge. See also Papert of the Land Utilisation 
Survey: Nottinghamshire, by K. C. Edwards (p. 532) for plan of the Duke’s meadows. 
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lands, and plans its housing and new industrial communities with some 
reference to the natural amenities of the district. But the problem of its 
infertile soil remains. 

Visitors to the Royal Show will still pass a farm despondently named 
“Labour in Vain”, but in spite of this, the present farming standards will 
impress everyone. Recently much more bracken-cover waste has been 
brought into cultivation, and there is a general air of subdued but justifiable 
optimism. Yet the sand is still blowing; it billows before the wind like a 
yellow mist, and a visitor, standing in the lee of Blidworth Church porch 
and looking over the great arable fields lying towards Calverton, will sym- 
pathize with the farmer who after ten dry April days this year, remarked: 
“a good shower would put hundreds of pounds in our pockets”. Fortun- 
ately it came. 
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SUTTON BONINGTON 


ProFessor H. G. RosINSsON, C.B.E., M.Sc. 


The Nottingham University School of Agriculture at Sutton 
Bonington—or the Midland Agricultural College, as it was called 
until 1947—owes its origin to a series of lectures started in 1892. 
Professor Robinson, who was its Principal from 1935 until 
1954, is specially qualified to describe something of the develop- 
ment and progress of what today is one of our foremost teaching 
and research establishments, 


HE University of Nottingham School of Agriculture at Sutton Bonington 
has a record of which it can be justly proud. Like most agricultural 
enterprises, it developed from relatively modest beginnings when the 
Nottinghamshire County Council availed itself of the Technical Instruction 
Grant in 1892 and appointed the late Mr. M. J. R. Dunstan of the University 
of Oxford to give a series of lectures to farmers and their workers in the 
county. By way of recapitulation, it should be observed that the University 
approach was not well suited to the needs of the times, and it is not difficult 
to appreciate the ineffectiveness of a series of evening lectures that were 
devised to cover the sciences at a period when the level of education among 
country dwellers was not what it is today. Dunstan was made aware of the 
need of something in this approach to the countryman that would be of 
immediate practical value to him, and subsequently he won the support of 
those most able to help him. 
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SUTTON BONINGTON 


Those were the days of powerful names in the affairs of the countryside 
that linked the landowning community and the County Councils together. 
Very we it became apparent that the need would not be met adequately 
until there was a more detailed and continuous system of agricultural educa- 
tion than could be given by occasional evening lectures. Hence the Uni- 
versity College of Nottingham was persuaded in 1893 to establish an 

icultural department, and a joint agricultural education committee was 
instituted for the purpose, consisting of representatives from the County 
Councils of Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire and Lindsey and 
the Nottingham City Council. The Chairman of this committee was the 
second Lord Belper, who had already helped Dunstan with much construc- 
tive criticism and advice. The staff were responsible for extra-mural work in 
the area of the co-operating counties, which involved not only courses of 
lectures but experimental and demonstration work. 


Full-time Agricultural Education Begins Dunstan surrounded himself with 

a staff of young enthusiasts who, 
with the limited means at their disposal, accomplished much. The courses 
that were instituted provided for a diploma in agriculture, awarded after two 
sessions of study. It was a very general course which covered almost every 
subject with any conceivable connection with agriculture, but it did not make 
the appeal that had been hoped. Indeed, it was a criticism of the department 
in the early years that to take young men away from farm work for a period 
of two years was calculated to make them unfit for hard work in the future. 
Hence, additional agricultural courses were instituted that lasted only for 
6-10 weeks each. 


The specialist nature of agricultural production was recognized early in 
the 90s, and dairying was an important activity at the time in Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, although its practice left much to be 
desired. Courses were therefore instituted and given through a peripatetic 
Dairy School in the principles and practice of making butter and soft cheese. 
Much good resulted from this system of teaching and it achieved its object of 
improving the quality of farmhouse butter. After a season’s experience, 
however, the limitations of a travelling school pitched in the centre of a 
village for a period of ten days or so, were recognized, and the demand arose 
for more systematic courses that would provide instruction in the whole 
range of dairying products. This necessitated finding a central site with 
suitable residential facilities for students. Eventually this was found at 
Kingston-on-Soar, and thus the Midland Dairy Institute was founded in 
1895, with Dunstan as Director of Studies. 


The success of the Midland Dairy Institute led Dunstan to suggest the 
transfer of the agricultural courses from Nottingham, so that agricultural 
students could be brought more directly into contact with farming affairs and 
routine. This was accepted at once by the authorities who had sponsored 
the Midland Dairy Institute, and by the then Board of Agriculture. When, 
after suitable extensions to buildings and accommodation, the Midland Agri- 
cultural and Dairy College was opened at Kingston-on-Soar in 1900, Dunstan 
gained great pleasure in using the new venture to the full. Not only did he 
call in the best expert advice available, but his vision can be gauged from 
the fact that he instituted summer courses of lectures and practical work in 
rural economy to serve the needs of teachers working in rural schools, and in 
1901 types of school gardens were laid out to help teachers in the planning 
of such work. 


Dunstan resigned his post in 1902 on becoming Principal of Wye College, 
and he was succeeded by J. F. Blackshaw. Blackshaw was responsible for 
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establishing a number of demonstration centres in various parts of the East 
Midlands in order to place the College in closer touch with farmers: it is of 
interest to mention that the first experiment in the country to determine the 
effects of manurial treatment of grassland for grazing by dairy cows and 
assessment in terms of milk yield per acre was laid out on the College farm. 
It should be noted, however, that by comparison with modern techniques, 
the manuring did not include any added nitrogenous fertilizer. 


Move to Sutton Bonington Blackshaw was succeeded in 1910 by Dr. 

William Goodwin of Wye. Goodwin was 
responsible for developing the work of the College on a new site at Sutton 
Bonington, which is the present home of the School of Agriculture. The new 
Director was an agricultural chemist who did very valuable work in building 
up the sciences which have a bearing on agriculture and dairying. The 
building of the new College was interrupted by the First World War and, 
when completed, it was first used as an internment camp for prisoners of war. 
Goodwin left in 1922 on his appointment as Advisory Chemist at Wye, and it 
was left to his successor, Dr. T. Milburn, to complete the original plan of 
transferring the remaining sections from Kingston to Sutton Bonington. This 
took place in 1928. Milburn interested himself in developing the poultry 
section, which played a material part in maintaining the College revenue. | 
succeeded Milburn early in 1935. 


In the next few years considerable developments took place not only in 
buildings and improvements in general, but also in the acquisition of a 
greater farming area, which made possible a more generous experimental 
programme. In a comparatively short time the number of students was 
doubled. Among the noteworthy experiments were methods of conserving 
grass as hay, silage and dried grass, and nutritional work on pigs and dairy 
cows. In passing, it should be remembered that the College in those days 
was the Provincial Advisory Centre for the East Midlands, and with the 
outbreak of the Second World War it fulfilled a most valuable service in the 
area. Equally noteworthy was the fact that in 1939 the Ministry of Agri- 
culture decided to terminate the potato trials programme that had been 
conducted at Ormskirk, and the Midland was asked if it could accommodate 
them. Thereafter, began a notable piece of work on potato varieties and 
culture which had a major influence not only in the province, but also on the 
entire country. Research on methods of cultivation and storage transformed 
many previous ideas, and this work is being continued. 


Post-war Specialization In 1943 the work and progress of the Midland 

Agricultural College was such that consideration 
was given to its future. The impact of the war upon agriculture and the 
need for injecting new ideas and methods into the industry as a whole showed 
that the time was approaching for a realignment of interests. With the 
consent of the contributing authorities, it was decided that the partner coun- 
ties should develop their own farm institutes for certificate courses, leaving 
to Sutton Bonington degree and diploma teaching. This in turn led to closer 
collaboration with the University College of Nottingham, which established 
a Faculty of Agriculture and Horticulture and created a Chair in Agriculture 
in 1943. Events thereafter moved very quickly, for on April 1, 1947, the 
Midland Agricultural College became the School of Agriculture of the 
University of Nottingham. 


Since then, far-reaching changes have taken place. The teaching activities 
have been concerned mainly with degree courses in agriculture, horticulture 
and the agricultural sciences. The first students to be accepted for a degree 
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SUTTON BONINGTON 


in dairying have been enrolled for next session, while the diploma in poultry 
husbandry is terminating this session. Chairs have been created in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Agricultural Botany, and the tempo of research has 
been speeded up with the provision of increased grants which cover the 
specialized activities in the sphere of crop and animal husbandry, dairying, 
horticulture, the agricultural sciences and agricultural economics. With these 
specialized activities have come post-graduate courses, which are attracting 
increasing numbers of students. 


The Department of Agricultural Economics probably represents the one 
which, in the new circumstances, is linked most closely with the farmer in the 
province. There is a wealth of material issued from the department vital 
both to the advisory staffs of the province and the well-being of farmers 
themselves. In many other branches the work is exploring problems that are 
new to this country—the fruits of the interchange of ideas and staff from 
overseas. The various economic surveys have attracted wide interests in 
many fields, especially those dealing with East Midland farming conditions. 
These surveys relate to such variable commodities as milk production, fat 
cattle, calf rearing, commercial egg production, crop production, horticultural 
production, not to mention sandland farming, which has a special interest 
since one-third of Nottinghamshire lies on the Bunter Sandstone. The em- 
phasis which belonged formerly to the traditions of mixed farming is now 
being concentrated more and more on specialist farming. The liaison with 
the N.A.A.S. is working very well, and the staffs of both services co-operate 
closely. 

In the agricultural department, a field experimentation unit has been 
established. This will deal with the work connected with crop trials and 
seeds mixtures. On the animal husbandry side, a very interesting piece of 
work has been instituted dealing with the effects of maternal vitamin A 
deficiency on the pre-natal and post-natal development of rabbits. This is 
linked with a wider significance in the possible relationship between vitamin 
A deficiency and the symptoms of swayback in sheep. Studies are also 
proceeding on the influence of hormone treatment on fat lamb production, 
the effect of the level of sex hormones on the development of infections 
from vibrio foetus, and of the possible use of massive doses of stilboestral 
to control infections in the bull. In the assessment of grassland husbandry 
techniques, the method of using identical twin heifers is being tried. The 
influence of autumn management on spring productivity of grassland is also 
being studied and measured in terms of animal production. 


The analysis of breeding results in the herds of cattle and pigs is yielding 
much information of practical importance. These relate to past results rather 
than the present, but they serve as valuable pointers to future work. For- 
tunately, over a long period of years a vast amount of important information 
has accumulated, and this is now being sorted and sifted. 

The horticultural department has built up for itself an enviable reputation 
for the soundness of its research projects. Recent work has been concerned 
with the closer linking of science with practice in the development of a sound 
horticultural technology. Much of this work has covered the effects of 
cultural practices on crop yields, both in the field and under glasshouse 
conditions. The effects of different water-regimes on the growth of tomatoes 
isa particularly noteworthy contribution to knowledge, and its application to 
commercial practice is calculated to have far-reaching effects on yields and 
profits per acre of glass. 

From this brief résumé of some of the present research problems it is not 
difficult to envisage the work which lies ahead for the School of Agriculture 
of one of our youngest universities. 
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THE EGG PRODUCTION CURVE 


R. Cotes, M.Sc., B.A., PH.D. 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food 


Hard and fast rules about the best system for the intensive 
poultry-keeper cannot be laid down; so much depends upon indi- 
vidual conditions. But, despite recent trends towards levelling 
out of supplies, eggs still command a premium at certain periods 
of the year, and management should be aimed primarily at 
securing a high output at those times. 


T this time of the year poultry-keepers are making final decisions about 
housing the birds in their laying quarters. Some five or six years ago 
ose decisions would have been based on a few simple considerations. 
The general farmer with a small or moderate size flock would have been 
concerned mainly with the cheapest form of housing which was likely to 
keep both feeding and management costs low, and yet give him two or three 
dozen eggs above those required to meet his food costs. At that time (1949), 
with a substantial margin between the average cost of one cwt. of food and 
the guaranteed price of a long hundred of eggs, quite a moderate egg pro- 
duction achieved this end. At the same period the specialist poultry-farmer, 
whether associated with general farming or not, had a different aim. His 
object was to use that form of management which was calculated to give a 
high rate of production in the months of October, November and December. 
These were the months when egg prices were at their highest—possibly 
approaching double the price operating in the spring “ flush”. The —— 
was not greatly concerned about total production, although, being skilled in 
og of poultry-keeping, he could rely on a reasonably high annual rate 
of lay. 

Today the picture has altered. The narrowing margin between food costs 
and egg prices makes it essential to increase output per bird. This has largely 
been achieved over the last few years by many poultry-keepers of all classes 
changing from the traditional range or extensive systems to intensive forms 
of management. Now over half of our total poultry population is housed in 
batteries, deep litter and strawyards. 


This major change in the pattern of poultry management has had im- 
portant repercussions on the seasonal pattern of egg production. The 
endeavours to increase total yields per bird have meant, in practice, pro- 
moting an increased output during that part of the year when production was 
normally at its lowest. There was obviously little practical possibility of 
increasing the bird’s output during the spring flush, when in many flocks of 
moderate production standards 70 per cent or so was surpassed. Increased 
output could, therefore, only be achieved at other times—mainly in the 
autumn and winter. 


The generally successful efforts to increase yield by the use of intensive 
methods have therefore resulted in a more even output of eggs per bird over 
the laying year and, of course, this includes a higher level of winter produc- 
tion. A natural consequence of this flattened curve of seasonal production 
has been a flattening of the price curve over the year, for the increased level 
of winter production has naturally partially destroyed the scarcity value 
previously attaching to the small winter output of eggs. Thus some six years 
ago the packing station throughput in the highest month of the spring was 
approximately four times that of the lowest month (November). Today, the 
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THE EGG PRODUCTION CURVE 


same month of highest production in the spring is not quite double that of 
the lowest month. In consequence, the margin between the highest and 
lowest seasonal prices has decreased. And the period of lowest production 
is now around August-September, with a second minor trough in November 
—the latter being where the influence of the extensive system is still making 
its presence felt. 


These changes have resulted in the price of the winter egg becoming rela- 
tively less attractive. But it must be emphasized that the winter egg still 
does attract a higher price than the spring egg. And it is of interest to note 
that in North America, where intensive methods are almost the only systems 
in force, an even, all-the-year-round production has not been secured and 
seasonal variations in prices still occur. In recent years the seasonal price 
curve in the U.S.A. has shown a range from approximately 15 per cent above 
the average price in October to a decrease of the same order below the 
average annual price in February. 


Circumstances must decide the System It is against this new background 

of changed production and price 

that poultry-keepers will be making their decisions about the type of 

using and management systems to be followed this year. And although 

the winter egg will have lost some of its attraction, it still remains with a 

ice above average for the season. Prices now tend to be at their highest 

in August-September and November—the latter being the period when pro- 

duction among range-managed flocks is lowest; the former when, owing to 

the clear-out of the stock housed intensively the previous year and the housing 
of the new pullets in one batch, production is virtually at a standstill. 


In making decisions about this year’s management methods, the need to 
have a high total yield per bird will be the predominant consideration. For 
the farmer to whom poultry is of some importance as a specialist unit, two 
objects—to achieve a high production early in the laying year (that is, in 
August) and to continue at a high level! until the spring—will be of almost 
equal importance. These aims can be achieved with varying degrees of 
success by intensive methods under moderately good management. But the 
level of production which may be achieved by the several intensive methods 
must be considered against the cost. For example, recent reports indicate 
that if a production average of 190 eggs is secured under deep litter the same 
stock with the same standard of management would probably show a pro- 
duction of a little over 200 when housed in cage batteries. But the farmer 
must also consider the probable extra cost involved. Can he manage the 
additional capital, and would the greater depreciation charges be more than 
offset by the increased income from eggs? 


The size of the poultry unit is also a matter of importance. Many poultry- 
men are too prone to accept general conclusions on certain systems without 
full realization that they are based on averages. In individual cases, and 
with the number of birds which that individual possesses, the results may 
show marked divergencies from the average. For example, cage batteries 
are held to be labour-saving. This is certainly so with large units, when the 
reduction in labour charges becomes a significant factor. It is not so apparent 
with small units of two or three hundred cages, and with units of this size 
operated by farmhouse labour it is questionable whether labour-saving at a 
level sufficient to influence costs effectively operates at all. 

A further example is the deep litter house. This system is held to be 
economical of labour and to have lower capital costs than batteries, and this 
is generally so. However, a large deep litter unit allows the operator to see 
little of the individual bird and, unlike the battery, there is no guide to indi- 
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vidual performance. There is a risk therefore that while costs may be lower 
than with batteries, the large deep litter unit may fail to reflect this savi 
through enhanced profits because of poor performance by a number of birds 
which the owner has not been able to check. 


In deciding the form of management, the poultry farmer must therefore 
have regard not only to the general economic background but also to a 
number of special conditions relating to his farm and to his farm alone. His 
decision will be influenced by the number of birds he has or intends to have, 
the special resources of his holding (that is, whether buildings exist which can 
be adapted), his financial resources, and his confidence in his own ability— 
which may influence his decision on the question of borrowing. ‘Moreover, 
once the system has been decided, other points, such as the special advantages 
or disadvantages of the farm with regard to site, must be considered. 


Some General Principles It is, of course, impossible to attempt an account 

of the kind of unit which would suit these myriad 
different sets of conditions. But some general principles to follow can be 
indicated. It seems generally agreed that deep litter management is difficult 
with small units. The exception is when a well-built and well-insulated 
existing farm building can be adapted. It has also been shown that the 
great advantages of batteries are not fully demonstrated with small numbers. 
Unless, therefore, some special circumstances influence the choice, it would 
seem undesirable to consider cage batteries for the really small flock of a 
hundred birds or so, but to weigh up the pros and cons of deep litter and 
strawyards. 


The strawyard is cheap and economical in labour. With a moderate 
production, it can yield a fair profit. Failures in the handling of the litter in 
the housing section are overcome by merely starting again, throwing the old 
litter into the yard. When poultry is very much a low cost sideline and 
py wm results are neither expected nor justified, the method seems suit- 
able for a really small farm flock. It is, however, essential that cheap straw 
shall be available. 


For the larger flock, higher production must be a more certain expectation. 
The size of the enterprise justifies greater care and capital expenditure. Here 
it would not be out of place to emphasize that increased expenditure per 
bird is never justified unless that expenditure is more than covered by 
increased income. But when a large number of birds is kept, implying a 
fair capital expenditure and needing the employment of some labour, the 
additional capital is justified if good results are achieved. Here the standard 
of poultry stockmanship on the farm is of importance. In spite of the 
higher cost and the fact that cages do not really demonstrate their labour- 
saving characteristic until large numbers are reached, they may yet be worth- 
while in such an instance as an aid to culling. If stockmanship is of a high 
calibre the deep litter system is probably the best choice for a flock of up to 
1,500 or 2,000 birds. The housing is less costly than the cage battery, if 
properly operated it promotes high yields, and, at the size of flock indicated, 
pe is little to choose between the two methods on grounds of economy in 
abour. 


For the large-scale specialist with a flock of 2,000 or more, the available 
information suggests that the cage battery is the best choice. Improvements 
in the profit rate with units of this size come from small increases. The 
farmer is in a position to ensure by proper organization that not only is a 
bird culled if she fails to keep.up to a certain predetermined level of produc- 
tion, but also that the cage is thereupon filled with another bird. It is not 
always realized that while the battery system can ensure sound culling, a 
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large number of empty cages means a substantial increase in the overhead 
charges which the surviving birds must carry. Thus unless the cages are 
kept filled, the battery system may show an above-average production level 
for survivors and so a handsome income per bird, but also a high cost per 
bird with an inflated overhead charge for each survivor, and therefore may 
even involve a loss. For these reasons, the battery system can manifest both 
high production and high profit levels if the unit is large enough to allow its 
labour-saving features to be fully demonstrated and if the scale of operations 
is large enough for batches of additional point-of-lay pullets to be available at 
certain times to refill empty cages after culling. Unless these conditions are 
met, the battery system may often lead to financial loss. 


Levelling-out the Production Curve While these general principles give 

some kind of guide to the type of 
enterprise likely to be most suitable for poultry-keepers with differing flock 
sizes and varying degrees of skill, it must be re-emphasized that individual 
conditions and special resources should influence the final decision. But 
today there is one general principle that all poultry-keepers operating with 
intensive conditions should follow. To achieve the seasonal production curve 
desired, it is essential that the birds shall come into lay by early August and 
continue at a high level until the spring. For this to be attained, spring- 
hatched chicks are necessary. They must be housed by the end of July. 
The house must be dry and draught-proof and must be maintained as far as 
possible in that condition. And as production begins to climb rapidly to 
60 per cent and above—as it should under sound conditions—it is essential to 
give the quality of food, and particularly the protein, necessary to support 
this high laying level. 

For the skilled poultryman, late autumn-hatched chicks have an attraction. 
With the necessary skilled management he gets these into full lay in June- 
July at the time when national production is at its lowest and prices conse- 
quently highest. But it must be remembered that this is a task for the skilled 
man and demands the same standards of stockmanship as in pre-war days 
the range system required for winter eggs. 





Some Articles of Outstanding Interest 
é NEXT MONTH e 


Farming in Breconshire by H. EDMUNDS 

Beef Production by W. R. T. BucHAN 

Sheep Progeny Testing by Oscar COLBURN 

The Buckhurst Estate by E. T. Kine and G. D. NIGHTINGALE 


Cattle Droving from Wales to England by Capt. Sir HuGH RANKIN 


Place an order with your newsagent and make sure of your copy. 


























THE MINISTRY’S PUBLICATIONS 


Since the date of the list printed in the March 1955 issue of AGRICULTURE (p. 604), 
the undermentioned publications have been issued. 


MAJOR PUBLICATIONS Copies are obtainable at the prices quoted from the Sale 
Offices of H.M. Stationery Office or through any bookseller. 


No. 85 Rotations (Revised October 1954) 1s. 6d. (1s. 74d. by post) 

No. 149 Farm Grain Drying and Storage (New) 5s. (5s. 3d. by post) 

No. 161 British Poisonous Plants (New) 6s. 6d. (6s. 9d. by post) 

No. 163 Agriculture of the Sand Lands in Districts of Low Rainfall (New) 
2s. 6d. (2s. 74d. by post) 


Other Publications 
Co-operative Farms and Smallholdings with Centralised Services in Wales. 
eport and Accounts for 1953-54 (New) 2s. (2s. 14d. by post) 
Principles of Good Farm Management (New) 3s. (3s. 2d. by post) 


LEAFLETS Up to six single copies of Advisory and Animal Health Leaflets may be 
obtained free on application to the Ministry (Publications), St. Andrew’s Place, London, 
N.W.1. Copies beyond this limit must be purchased from the Sale Offices of H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 2d. each (34d. by post). 


Advisory Leaflets 


No. 64 An Economical Sheep-dipping Bath—Welsh Version (New) 

No. 177 Wheat Bulb Fly (Revised April 1955) 

No. 253 Crown Gall (Revised May 1955) 

No. 315 AP) of Selective Weed-killers to Cereals (Revised February 


No. 353 Commercial Anemone Growing (Revised January 1955) 
No. 379 Hot Water Treatment of Plants (New) 

No. 411 The W.B.C. Hive (New) 

No. 433 The Control of Rushes (New) 

No. 434 Home Freezing of Fruit and Vegetables (New) 

No. 435 Making the Most of Farmyard Manure (New) 

No. 436 Weed Control in Cereals by Selective Weed-killers (New) 
No. 439 The Feeding of Separated Milk (New) 


Animal Health Leaflets 
No. 11 Foot Rot in Sheep (Revised May 1955) 
No. 12 Blackhead (Revised A pril 1955) 
No. 14 “Husk” or “ Hoose” in Calves (Revised April 1955) 
No. 26 External Parasites of Poultry (Revised April 1955) 
No. 45 Ox Warble Fly (New) 


Fixed Equipment of the Farm 
No. 21 Drainage of the Farm Homestead (New) 9d. (104d. by post) 
No. 25 The implement Shed (New) 6d. (74d. by post) 
No. 26 The Maintenance of Farm Buildings (New) 9d. (104d. by post) 


FREE ISSUES Obtainable only from the Ministry (Publications), St. Andrew's Place, 
London, N.W.1. 
Farm Machinery Leaflets 
No. 5 Plough Overhaul (New) 
No. 14 Field Crop Sprayers (Revised February 1955) 
No. 17 Sugar Beet Harvesting Machinery (New) 
Farming Topics 
No. 10 Making Potatoes Pay (New) 


Miscellaneous Leaflets 


Crops Protection Products Approval Scheme—Approved List 1955 (Revised 
March 1955) 

Cultivation of Oats in Wales—Technical Notes No. 3 (New) (Also obtainable 

— Welsh Department, 8 Victoria Terrace, Aberystwyth, Cardigan- 

shire 
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FARMING AFFAIRS 


First Year at the Turkey Demonstration Centre The results of the first 

year’s work at the Turkey 
Demonstration Centre at Sprowston show that there is great variation in our 
white turkey stocks for almost every character of economic importance. Some 
of these differences are doubtless due to environmental differences but some, 
such as body conformation, are partly due to genetical make-up. The initial 
programme of this newly-established centre—the first of its kind in this 
country—is designed to show how a turkey flock can quickly be improved by 
modern breeding methods. White turkeys are being used, since stocks in this 
country are rather variable; in addition, the breeding problem is eased in that 
feather pattern does not have to be considered when selecting stock birds. 
Last year some 3,400 eggs were bought from seven suppliers; the chicks 
hatched were reared and the growth rates and food conversions recorded. 
From these birds, this year’s breeding stock has been selected. 


Fertility for the eggs set last year varied widely between 43 and 96 per 
cent, averaging out at 81 per cent. A general seasonal decline was noticeable, 
but some suppliers seemed to have overcome this, one showing 93 per cent 
fertility and another 89 per cent for eggs set on June 15. Keeping stags back 
isolated in dark surroundings until late in the season and then using them 
may have something to do with the high late-fertility levels obtained. Hatch- 
ability of fertile eggs (all bought) ranged from 30 to 92 per cent as between 
the different suppliers, with an average of 80 per cent. No seasonal decline 
was noticed. Turkeys kept intensively put up a very good performance. 
Hatchability of all eggs set worked out at 65 per cent over the whole period. 

Some 700 birds of each sex were weighed weekly and food consumption 
records were kept up to 16 weeks, while one hatch was recorded until the age 
of 28 weeks. The following figures were obtained: 


lb. 
Mean male weight at 16 weeks (all hatches) ... .. 103 
Mean female weight at 16 weeks (all hatches) sient ae 
Mean male weight at 28 weeks (Hatch 1) aes .. 20 
Mean female weight at 28 weeks (Hatch 1) ... nas 


There was a considerable range in the weights and body conformation of 
the birds reared as between the different suppliers of eggs. The mean weight 
of the heaviest birds (males and females) was 10 Ib. at 16 weeks, and of the 
lightest 83 Ib. 

The food conversion fi , calculated on a cumulative basis, came out at 
3.3 Ib. of food eaten per Ib. liveweight gain for all birds up to 16 weeks old. 
For Hatch 1 the ratio increased steadily thereafter until it reached 5: 1 at 28 
weeks. In every instance the food conversion efficiency was better for males 
than for females, and this difference increased as the birds grew older. 


Farm and Forest: Throughout the lowland areas of Western 
4, Cultivation of Poplars Europe the growing of poplars has long been 
regarded as an integral part of good husbandry. 
On the larger farms, for instance, the annual planting of poplars complements 
the normal farming programme, while the need for pruning and felling trees 
is accepted in much the same spirit as the necessity for weeding and harvest- 
ing a crop of swedes. Unfortunately, poplars have never been widely planted 
on our own farms, mainly because of the high demands on land for agri- 
cropping, but it is sometimes difficult to appreciate why more use 

has not been made of this valuable tree. 


Poplars need not be planted in large blocks to obtain trees of marketable 
quality; they can be grown satisfactorily in lines, in small groups, or even 
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singly. That is why they are so suitable for planting in odd corners of fields, 
along farm roads, and in hedgerows. 


Although growing best in moist situations, poplars cannot be expected to 
thrive in boggy conditions. Places where there are reeds or rushes, for 
example, should be avoided. Winter flooding need not be considered a 
serious drawback, unless the water seeps slowly through the soil, but where 
drainage can be carried out it should be done before planting. Poplars show 
greatest vigour when the roots are near running water, and the possibility of 
planting lines alongside ditches and streams should never be overlooked, 
provided this does not contravene the by-laws of the local drainage authority, 
A fertile loam soil is preferable for producing quick growth, although there 
are instances where poplars have done well in extreme soil types. Sandy 
soils should only be planted, however, if they are deep and moist, and really 
heavy clays should not be tried because of the slow growth for a few years 
after planting. Acid conditions will not be tolerated by poplar, and if the 
soil pH is below 5.0 planting should not be contemplated; even soils with a 
pH between 5.0 and 5.5 are open to suspicion. 


Because poplar growth is increased by high spring and summer tempera- 
tures, the most successful plantings are those in the southern half of England. 
This fact should not entirely preclude the planting of poplars elsewhere, since 
extremely fine plantations do exist as far north as Inverness, but the site 
should be selected with greater caution, and only the very best should be 
used. Sheltered valley bottoms are preferable; indeed, even in the south, 
poplars should not be planted at high elevations. 


At least five varieties of poplar are now being cultivated for commercial 
use in this country. They are Populus eugenei (canker-resistant strain), 
P. gelrica, P. robusta, P. serotina and P. serotina erecta. But more are likely 
to be added to the list during the next few years. P. robusta and P. eugenei 
are the most vigorous varieties, although P. gelrica is a big volume producer. 
Not much is yet known of the growth of P. serotina erecta in this country, but 
it does well in Holland and is expected to do so here. P. serotina has been 
cultivated for about two hundred years in Great Britain, and many of the 
large poplars to be seen around the countryside are of this variety. 


There is a ready market for well-grown trees which have reached a breast 
height diameter of about 8 inches, although smaller sizes are not always 
saleable, and the demand is more likely to increase than decrease during the 
next thirty to forty years. The match industry alone can absorb annually a 
far greater quantity of timber than is likely to be produced in this country, 
while the demand in the fruit-growing areas for chip baskets is likely to 
remain very substantial. Trees which are grown on until they are too large 
for rotary peeling are also readily saleable, since there are many uses to 
which the wood can be put after conversion in the sawmill. The furniture, 


box-making and toy trades all use poplar. 
John Jobling, 
Forestry Commission Research Station 


The Mechanic on the Farm: Although the chief purpose of a farm 
15. Straightening Bent Ploughs workshop is to serve as a base for the 

regular maintenance of implements and 
machinery, a shop that is really well equipped can help also in the kind of 
seasonal overhaul that includes putting right defects due to wear, accident or 
wrong setting of adjustable components. With ploughs, regular maintenance 
should include such points as the adjustment of disc-coulter bearings and the 
cleaning of wheel bearings, but once every two or three years the ploughs 
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should be examined closely to see whether the frame and beams have become 
distorted in use. Small distortions can be corrected in the farm workshop. 

To examine the beams of a multi-furrow plough for twists or bends, the 
relative position of each body to the beam above it should first be checked by 
a plumb-line dropped from the nearside edge of the beam. Next, the relative 
position of the bodies to each other should be checked by removing the shares 
and lowering the plough right down so that chalk lines can be made on the 
floor alongside the landsides. By extending these lines forward, it can soon 
be seen whether they are still in parallel. To detect vertical distortion of 
beams, the distance from the underside of the share to the underside of the 
beam vertically above it can be measured. The distance should be the same 
for all the plough bodies. New shares should be fitted before this measure- 
ment is made. If no beams are bent, and yet a straight edge placed along 
the underside of the shares shows that the plough is not level, then the frame 
must be out of true. If any of these tests show that the frame or beam is very 
much bent or twisted, it is best to replace it by a new one, but if the distortion 
is only slight there are several ways of correcting its effects. 

Pitch adjustment is provided on the bodies of most types of plough, and it 
may be possible to vary the settings until the plough is level underneath. On 
ploughs without this adjustment, small vertical errors in alignment can be 
corrected by inserting wedges between the front of the beam and the body 
when the bolts have been slackened off. Some ploughs have cam nuts on the 
frame brackets, and adjusting these will true up the plough within small 
limits. Packings of washers or thin plates inserted between the beams and 
the brackets will correct the effects of some kinds of distortion quite satis- 
factorily. 

On mounted ploughs, the position of the plough beams on the cross-shaft 
should be checked. If the U-bolts which connect these two components have 
become loose at any time and the beam has moved on the shaft before they 
were re-tightened, the plough may have been running out of the correct line 
behind the tractor. The beam must be moved back and reset at the maker’s 


specification for the particular model. 
H. J. Hine 


Chemical Weed Control in Britain As a well-known scientist pointed out 

in a recent broadcast, it is a simple 
matter to invent a blunderbuss that will kill off all the weeds and plants in a 
given area; it is much more difficult to produce an efficient selective weed- 
killer. It is, in fact. only ten years since the so-called “hormone” weed- 
killers were first used in this country, and great as their effect has been, there 
are naturally still considerable gaps in our knowledge of chemical weed 
control. But as each year passes, greater use is being made of weed-killers by 
the agricultural industry. Thus it is calculated that in 1953 somewhere 
between 14 and 2 million acres in the United Kingdom were treated with 
MCP and 2,4-D alone. Adding to this figure the acreage treated by other 
weed-killers, and bearing in mind the increased output that must have resulted 
from these treatments, it is possible to get some idea of the important position 
which herbicides occupy in agriculture today. 

Having come so far, the experimenters are getting down to the hard core 
of the remaining problems. There are still weeds against which the present 
compounds are not really effective; and a lot of work has yet to be done in 
the field of economics in relation to successful weed control. Much of the 
tesearch to date has, by virtue of an incomplete understanding of the way 
these materials act, been a matter of trial and error. Nevertheless, guiding 
principles are now emerging, and every year workers in the many research 
centres throughout the country are adding considerably to our store of ex- 
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perience. The scale and rate of this achievement must surely have impressed 
everyone who attended the second British Weed Control Conference at 
Harrogate in November last. 


Because of the outstanding potential value of this new work to the farming 
community, the Proceedings of the Conference,* which have just been pub- 
lished, are more than a mere record of a meeting. Containing, as they do, all 
the papers and research reports read at Harrogate, the discussion which 
followed the papers, and the reports of the Recommendations Committee, 
they form a comprehensive and up-to-date account of the developments in 
this relatively new, but virile, branch of agricultural science. 


Focus on Farming The Daily Mail's sixty-four-page special issue, Farming,t 
is a notable contribution that for the attention of 
townsmen and countrymen alike. The vital importance of the reorientation 
of British agriculture in a changed and changing pattern of world economics 
cannot be stressed too often or too strongly. Sir James Turner points to it in 
his foreword to this Review. Home agriculture in our way of economic life 
thirty years ago produced less than a third of the country’s food needs. Today 
the figure is nearly one-half. Last year, despite the bad season, British agri- 
culture produced 53 per cent more food than before the war; market growers 
are supplying between 75 and 80 per cent of our vegetable needs and 45 per 
cent of our fruit. And with greater quantity. the housewife has been quick to 
demand higher quality. Thus efficiency in marketing to channel high quality 
produce from farmer to consumer has become of increasing importance. 


The controversial subject of farming subsidies—at present some £200-£250 
million a year—is described by Alan Exley to be more in the nature of a 
“lifebuoy ” than a burden in the maintenance of a wholesome home agri- 
culture. These subsidies, he says, “represent to a considerable extent a 
‘ price support ’ system for some three-quarters of British agriculture, of which 
the only direct and obvious beneficiary is the farmer. But while the imme- 
diate beneficiary is the farmer, the real and final beneficiary is the nation asa 
whole and not least the consumer.” 


Viscount Newport’s article on the landowner’s job in agriculture calls 
attention to the kind of man the modern landowner is and how he fits into 
the framework of present-day farming. The “hereditary nobleman with vast 
estates and a cap-touching tenantry and the scarlet-coated squire galloping 
hell-for-leather across country” have substance only as residues of the 
imagination. More than one-third of the land in England and Wales is 
farmed by men who own it. The landowner may often therefore be a work- 
ing farmer, constantly faced by the limitations which too little capital im- 
poses. “ New designs of buildings, more electricity, better approach roads 
and concreted yards, water piped to outlying fields as well as buildings, 
comfortable cottages with modern amenities for farm workers—all these and 
other improvements are a crying need in agriculture today,” says Viscount 
Newport, “Many millions of pounds have been spent on these things by 
landowners since the war; in fact, capital investment in agriculture is now 
running at the high level of about £80 million per annum in the United 
Kingdom. But more investment is still needed.” 

The score of articles which comprise this Review, ranging throughout the 
industry with knowledge and authority, deserve the widest possible reader- 
ship to promote that understanding which is fundamental to the Govern- 
ment’s aim of maintaining a prosperous agriculture in Britain. 





* Obtainable from Mr. W. A. Williams, Association of British Insecticide Manufac- 
turers, Cecil Chambers, 86 Strand, W.C.2, price 30s. (including postage). 
t+ Obtainable from booksellers, price 1s. 
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FARMING AFFAIRS 


Bath and West returns to Cornwall For the first time since 1913, the Bath 

and West was held this year in Corn- 
wall, on a spacious site just outside Launceston. The action of the Society 
in taking the show so far afield (Cornwall is the extreme western edge of its 
area) is especially laudable, for modern agricultural shows are expensive to 
stage, and distance adds considerably to cost. This year’s show, for example, 
cost well over £50,000, and prizes alone were valued at over £10,000. But 
despite the difficulties caused by the rail strike and the bad weather of the 
last two days, the South-West more than justified the Society’s confidence: 
the total paid attendance of 76,029 compared most favourably with that of 
110,000 at Exeter last year. A particularly encouraging feature was the 
large number of overseas visitors. 


Entries for the show were well up to normal. Of the 714 cattle entries, the 
South Devons headed the list with 73, closely followed by the Devons with 
69. Native West Country breeds swelled the sheep entry to 352, and pigs 
totalled 353—an indication of the tremendous interest in pigs in Cornwall 
today. Applications for trade stands necessitated the taking over of another 
10 acres, making a total of 70, compared with 58 at Exeter. Undoubtedly, 
the display of agricultural machinery and implements was the greatest ever 
seen in the Duchy. An interesting new attraction of the show was the bacon 
pig competition, the 34 pigs entered having been slaughtered at Totnes Bacon 
Factory a month before. 


The Educational Section, which seems to get better every year, was very 
well supported, and, in particular, the exhibit of the Ministry, which reflected 
the current interest being shown in farm management, attracted a good deal 
of attention. 


The heavy rain on the last day unfortunately marred the visit by the 
Duchess of Kent. 


A feature of the Bath and West for the last two years has been the power 
house, which supplies light and power to the whole site. As at Exeter, the 
engines were also used to supply hot water to certain sections, including the 
stock lines. Two special bore holes had to be sunk to achieve the output of 
3,000 gallons an hour, but the readily available hot and cold water was such 
a great boon to the stockmen—who, after all, are the backbone of the live- 
stock side—that the effort was more than justified. 


Timber for Farm Buildings New ideas for timber structures, economic in 
cost and maintenance, easily made and erected 
by farm labour, with spans suitable to a full range of farm buildings and 
with increased fire resistance, have recently been developed by the Timber 
Development Association. The structures are based on the T.D.A. Rigid 
Frame principle. Their construction is essentially simple, consisting of 
timber rafts and posts which are jointed together by bolting to steel channel 
sections, pre-welded and drilled. Additional strength is given by the in- 
clusion of single-sided toothed-plate connectors. The posts are anchored to 
concrete foundations by steel angles. 
Visitors to the Royal Show, the Great Yorkshire and the Royal Lancashire 
have an opportunity of seeing the possibilities which these structures 
offer in a demonstrated three-bay Dutch barn with a roof span of 29 feet 
4inches, a typical bay of a 22 feet span single-range cowhouse and a lean-to 
ilding spanning 11 feet. Other exhibits feature the extensive use of timber 
for rural housing and amenity building. 

















IN BRIEF 


Pig Progeny Testing 

Five pig progeny testing stations are to be established—three in England, 
one in (or serving) Wales, and one in Scotland. Each station will accommo. 
date 400 pigs (100 litter groups of 4 pigs) at a time, and between them the 
five stations will be able to test about 300 boars a year. It is hoped that the 
first station will be in operation by the spring or summer of next year. 


The present station at Selby will carry on for the time being, so that there 
will be no break in the present arrangements for testing there. 


a — — 
Pigs and Profit 


Anything which can be done to reduce the cost of food for a given level of 
output in pig production will play a vital part in raising profits. So says the 
University of Bristol study of pig production in south-west England during 
1953-54. “The most obvious way of reducing food costs is by achieving an 
improvement in the rate of liveweight gain to food fed, and methods of doing 
this include ihe elimination of wasteful feeding and selection of strains which 
are efficient converters of food. But this is not the only method of reducing 
food costs, and another consideration which is important in this respect is the 
number of pigs which can be weaned from each sow. The amount of food 
which has to be fed to a sow is unlikely to vary very much with the number 
of pigs which it produces. This means that if a large number of pigs can be 
weaned then the food cost of weaning each is significantly less than if only a 
few pigs are produced per sow.” 


a ma —a 

Broom 

The bursting of Broom seed pods ir heathland areas under the influence of 
the July sun never ceases to be an intriguing sound. They are part of the 
ants’ harvest too, for the oily seeds are greatly relished by certain species, 
who take them to their nests where they bite off and eat the food body 
(caruncle), leaving the remaining uninjured part to germinate. It was the 
bunched twigs of this shrub (commonly Sarothamnus scoparius) which gave 
its name to the domestic sweeper before the birch broom or besom came 
into use. 


Broom was also at one time in demand by dyers, it being reported in 1830 
that “ Our poor people a few years ago used to collect broom by cart-loads 
about the month of July; and the season of ‘wood waxen’ was a little 
harvest to them: but it interfered greatly with our haymaking. Women 
could gain each about two shillings a day clear of all expenses by gathering 
it; but they complained that it was a very hard and laborious occupation, 
the plant being drawn up by the roots, which are strongly interwoven in the 
soil. The dyer gave them 8d. for a hundredweight greatly enhanced by the 
dishonest practice of watering the load for the specious purpose of keeping 
it green.” 

— — — 


Farm Productivity in the U.S.A. 


Thirty years ago in the United States each farm worker produced enough 
for himself and seven other people. Today each farm worker produces 
enough for himself and eighteen other people. 
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IN BRIEF 


Cattleman’s Dream 

entina has been called the “Cattleman’s dream”, because of its won- 
i climate and excellent pastures. “The renowned pampas plains are 
something that must be seen to be believed,” says Mr. Gordon Blackstock in 
an article in the latest issue of the British Agricultural Bulletin. “The 
standard of their cattle is very high. This is only to be expected when we 
realize that the Argentine has been taking around 40 per cent of our very 
top bulls from Perth every year, and using their offspring to grade up their 
commercial herds. On one estancia which I visited . . . I saw eighteen 
imported bulls of the best quality that could be found anywhere being used 
for the production of crossing bulls. 


“ Argentine people themselves are great meat-eaters, and as their standard 
of living rises, their consumption of meat increases. They are also troubled 
with the scourge of foot-and-mouth disease, and I venture to say that, with 
the continuation of this and the increasing consumption of meat in their 
own country, I fail to see how Argentina can increase her exports to Britain 
very much.” 

Mr. Blackstock, well known as a breeder of Scotch Shorthorns, has 
travelled all over the world during the past few years, judging at various 
important shows. 

ma —a a 
Horsetails in Hay 

The horsetails (Equisetum) are a common and troublesome weed through- 
out the country, especially the Common Horsetail and the Marsh Horsetail; 
and they are all poisonous. Grazing stock usually ignore them in the field, 
but unless care is taken they can be fed in hay; neither the making nor the 
heat in stack destroys the poison. The opinion sometimes expressed that 
hay containing horsetails is safe for animal feeding after it has been in stack 
for over six months cannot be endorsed. Cases are on record where such 
contaminated hay has caused poisoning of cattle, sheep and horses after it 
had been in stack for a much longer period. During recent years horsetail 
poisoning has become relatively more common among dairy herds. 


—a — — 


Balanced Steaming of Glasshouse Soil 


Four years’ study at Bayfordbury of the usual methods of steam sterilizing 
of glasshouse soils is resolved in a new John Innes leaflet (No. 14)* in the 
statement that balanced steaming is the only method of combining high 
thermal efficiency with minimum labour costs. High pressures of steam have 
been shown not to be essential; indeed in the Hoddesdon pipe it leads to 
substantial wastage. By balanced steaming, both high and low pressure 
boilers can be used with maximum efficiency, so long as the area of soil to 
be steamed is large enough to take the full output of steam. 


— —a —a 


Miles to the Gallon 


The owner of a dairy farm in Ontario has by his own time and motion 
study analysed his day-to-day routine of chores. As a result, he made a few 
minor alterations at little expense, and while still maintaining the same high 
quality of milk, he is now saving 256 hours of labour and 42 miles of walking 
in a year! 





* The leaflet is obtainable from John Innes Horticultural Institution, Bayfordbury, 


Hertford, price 1s. 
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IN BRIEF 


Loads on the Roads 


A recent amendment to the Motor Vehicles (Construction and Use) Regu- 
lations of the Ministry of Transport requires that no load on a motor vehicle 
or trailer may project more than 1 foot. The overall width of the vehicle 
and load on the road must not exceed 94 feet, except by arrangement with 
the chief officers of police. 


This regulation does not, however, apply to loads of loose agricultural 
produce not baled or crated. 


— — — 


British Hatcheries 


The combined output of British hatcheries is estimated at 120 million 
chicks a year in England, Scotland and Wales. Ulster contributes about 
another 20 million annually. At these totals, the value of the U.K. output of 
chicks is about £8.4 million each year. 

In addition to forming an integral stabilizing factor in the poultry industry, 
from which they buy their raw materials of eggs and breeding stock and to 
which they sell their products, the hatcheries are valuable customers of other 
industries. In distributing chicks, they use 1,750 tons of paper board per 
year, and their combined electricity bill each year exceeds £90,000 . . . 


For the first twenty-four hours of its life a chick requires no food. During 
that time it lives on the unexpended portion of the yolk which nourished it in 
the egg. By careful provision this period, during which chicks can survive 
without attention, can be increased to 48 hours. It provides the safest interval 
in the bird’s life for transporting it to a distant home. 

Nevertheless, the time factor is narrow enough to govern the whole organ- 
ization and siting of a hatchery. A position must be chosen with quick rail 
or road communication with customers, and with the sources of the hatching 
eggs which are its raw material. Such eggs must have a smooth journey from 
the farms where they are laid. Too much bumping over country roads can 
undermine fertility. 

Modern aircraft can deliver chicks over most of the world within the vital 
48 hours. Last year B.E.A. flew 182,000 chicks overseas, B.O.A.C. 144,000. 


Wilson Stephens, Financial Times 
a—~ a—~ a 


Banks help Farming 

In 1936 the Clearing Banks were lending about £624 million to the agri- 
cultural industry. In 1946 the amount was £79 million; in 1950 it had risen 
to £171 million, and by November 1954, to £220 million. These figures 
include fishing advances, for which it would be reasonable to allow under 


10 per cent. 
G. C. Gardner, Assistant Chief Controller, Lloyds 
Bank, writing in the Annual Review of the Farmers 
Central Organization. 


m— m— —a 


Weed Control—Old Style 

“ A rural charm against dodder, tetter, and strangling weeds, is by placing 
a chalked tile at the four corners, and one in the middle of our fields, which, 
though ridiculous in its intention, was rational in the contrivance, and @ 
good way to diffuse the magic through all parts of the area.” 
196 Sir Thomas Browne (1605-82) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Nottinghamshire. County Books. CHRISTOPHER MARSDEN. Robert Hale. 18s. 


It may be the very fact that Nottinghamshire has no claim to the kind of fame which 
beckons tourists and holiday-makers which makes it so well worth while exploring. 
For all the admixture of its fields, factories and coal mines, it is a “ green and gentle 

"—the geographical heart of England which pulsates around the Trent and its 
tributaries, the Idle and the Erewash. It has comparatively few large towns, but an 
agglomeration of innumerable villages, which supply the life-blood of both farming 
and local industrial entet prise. 


Mr. Marsden proves himself to be a knowledgeable and interesting guide, drawing 
upon the county’s history and legend, its literary and other associations, and describing 
(with perhaps too much detail for the general reader) its old churches and bygone 
stately homes like those of Thoresby, Clumber, and Welbeck, in the Dukeries. 


Nottingham and Newark have, of course, ineffaceable connections with the Civil 
War, for it was here that Charles I raised his standard (“ God save King Charles and 
hang up the Roundheads!”). The county had its troubles, too, in the early nineteenth 
century, when the Luddite riots against the use of the stocking frames caused a good 
deal of distress and disorder. On the literary side, Byron and D. H. Lawrence 
naturally stand pre-eminent. Byron’s old home at Newstead is still a shrine of literary 
pilgrimage; and Lawrence’s association with Nottingham is clearly apparent in his 
Sons and Lovers. Mr. Marsden very rightly devotes full and informative chapters to 
each. When we enter Sherwood Forest, the surviving remnant of its once 200 square 
miles, the author reluctantly abandons his factual approach for the nebulous tradition 
of Robin Hood which abounds everywhere. Nevertheless, for those with a taste for 
folk-lore, this is not the least interesting part of the book; Mr. Marsden deals with it 
conscientiously and at length. 


The chief criticism likely to be levelled at the book is first its lack of balance, 
because of the negligibie reference to the importance of the county’s farming; and 
second, the author’s addiction to long paragraphs, which detract from readability. 
These apart, it is a valuable addition to Robert Hales’s excellent series of County 
Books and can be commended without reserve to “ the stranger within the gate ”. 


S.R.O’H. 


Pioneer Plant Geography: The Phytogeographical Researches of Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker. W. B. TurriLL. Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 38s. 


Dr. Turrill has brought together into this one volume carefully selected passages 
from the many publications of Hooker, illustrating his work as a plant geographer. 
Hooker is best known as a taxonomist, and his phytogeographical work is scattered 
throughout many publications. This book will enable botanists and geographers to 
appreciate his work in this field as a whole. 


The material has been arranged on a regional basis, though the areas differ widely 
in size, from the Galapagos Islands to Antarctica, which includes New Zealand, Tas- 
mania and the southern parts of South America. A chapter is devoted to each area, 

inning with a brief discussion of Hooker’s travels in the region and the relevant 
publications. Hooker then tells his own story—the excerpts being connected by unob- 
trusive sentences covering gaps in the original narrative. At the end of each chapter 
an attempt has been made to assess the work of Hooker in the light of modern know- 
. These sections are far too short and overweighted with bibliographical detail 
for the general reader, though the specialist! is provided with a guide to subsequent 
work in the areas covered. A very extensive bibliography at the end of the book 
covers the same ground. 


Pioneer Plant Geography is not a biography, but a study in the history of biology, 
and it is officially credited with being Contribution No. 1 from the International 
Biohistorical Commission. A brief summary of Hooker’s career is given in the short 
introductory chapter, together with a list of the source material used in each chapter. 
At the end Turrill considers some of the general ideas of Hooker regarding evolution 
and the origin of modern vegetational groupings. 

The book is well produced, though the thick paper which has been used has swollen 
its 267 pages into a massive tome. It is illustrated by a series of Hooker's field 
8 , as well as drawings made by his friends and associates; some of these draw- 
ings have never previously published. Pye 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Survey of the Agriculture of Kent. G.H. Garrap. Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. 21s. 

Heralded as the first of a proposed series of county surveys, this book fills a decided 
gap in our agricultural literature, and in the thoroughness of its preparation George 
Garrad has set a standard which, one feels, the R.A.S.E. will have difficulty in main- 
taining. Whilst no man has done more to “ make two ears of corn, or two blades of 
grass, to grow upon a oe of ground where only one grew before”, the pages reveal 
that throughout the author’s career he has also been a student, carefully collecti 
information on all aspects of agriculture im the county and applying a keen, criti 
faculty to sift the grain from the chaff. 

The diversity of agriculture in Kent is mentioned in the foreword and in the intro- 
duction, and it is intriguing to follow the approach to the writing of a survey where 
the problem is not to search for material but rather to know what to discard. How 
well the author has succeeded will be apparent to all who follow him through the 23 
pages. Throughout the reader is skilfuily guided from the past to the present, with the 
pitfall of forecasts of the future carefully avoided, although attention is drawn to 
general trends, from which the reader can draw his own conclusions. 

Following the general introduction, the geology of the county is described, and this 
forms the basis on which the farming picture is drawn. oe ngs are devoted to the 
farming practice on the many and varied soil types and, with the help of the geological 
maps provided, the general pattern can easily be followed. Especially interesting are 
the chapters on “ Farming in the Romney Marsh,” “Hops,” and Sheep "—all so 
closely associated with Kent. 

The survey is not confined to the soils, crops and stock typical of the area, but 
covers a wider field by an excellent review of markets and fairs, agricultural education 
and research, and agricultural organizations, all of which figure prominently in a county 
which has probably the oldest settled agricultural background in the country. 

In my opinion, a few more illustrations could, with advantage, have been included: 
four of those used are, in any case, rather more historical than typical of the present 
day. The index, also, is too brief, and omits many of the county’s important arable 
crops. But against these minor shortcomings it may be said that the bibliography is 
very comprehensive and a most valuable guide to those who wish to extend thei 
studies. The appendices and distribution maps, too, are clearly set out and enable the 
reader to grasp at a glance the changing pattern of the county’s agriculture. 

This work is a worthy successor to that of Hall and Russell published over forty 
years ago. It deserves to be widely read, not only by the many farmers in Kent and 
elsewhere who owe so much to the understanding, training and advice they received 
from the author, but by all who wish to know the Garden of England better. 


Agricultural Directory of Scotland, 1955. Mearns Agricultural Publications. 12s. 6d. 


It has always been frustrating, when searching through reference works, to find 
Scottish affairs perfunctorily dealt with as supplementary to those of her larger neigh- 
bour or, as often Sugpeee, not dealt with at all. This agricultural directory dealing 
solely with Scotland therefore makes a very welcome appearance, the more so as it is a 
surprisingly compact work of reference. A number of articles summarize Scottish 
farming problems and achievements, and there are useful lists of official and other 
organizations, banks, insurance companies, trade and professional associations, breeds 
and breeders, as well as a buyer’s guide. 


With this unqualified welcome, let it not now be thought ungracious to question the 
innovation of articles of comment in a directory. Some may feel that they broaden 
the general interest of the publication; but facts are the real business of a directory, 
and it is therefore disappointing to find, for example, the subject of peat dismissed 
with quotations from an article written during the First World War. Nor are crops 

iven their full share. Many facts are indeed recorded, but they are not always pg 

nd. The fault lies in the rather inadequate index which, for instance, does not 
one directly to information about the Scottish seed potato industry or the various crop 
certification schemes. Nor can any mention be found of the Scottish Dairy Show 
sponsored by the Glasgow Agricultural Society. But these are minor shortcomings 
which can be remedied in future editions. 


Meantime, this first issue is a most useful addition, in one cover and at relatively low 
cost, to the store of information about Scottish farming affairs. It will be of service 
not only to Scottish farmers but also to trade and farming interests outside Scotland. 


E.V.H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The English Countryman: His Life and Work A.D.: 1500-1900. G. E. and K. R. 
FusseLt. Andrew Melrose. 30s. 


This volume may be regarded as completing a triology, its two predecessors being The 

hh Countrywoman and The Farmer's Tools. It is one of a genre in which, owing 

to the breadth of the subject and the endless fascinations of “ byegones”, there is 
seemingly no saturation point. 


One hesitates to define a “ countryman”. Was he the tragic figure as portrayed by 
Edwin Markham: 
Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 


Or was he that joyous figure, the “ more than happy countryman ”? 


To the authors, he is anyway essentially a husbandman, either as gentleman, yeoman 
or labourer, and his intimate, personal and daily life is traced through the Tudor, 
Early Stuart, Later Stuart, Hanoverian and Victorian periods. As was to be expected 
with Mr. G. E. Fussell as part author, full use of his wide knowledge of farming 
literature has been made, and the bibliography of authorities quoted for each chapter 
jin an appendix is indeed impressive. It is perhaps as a result of such wide reading 
that occasionally matter of extreme interest in itself appears to be “ sandwiched ” 
rather irrelevantly, to the detriment of the continuity of a main theme. 


Ranging from the days of Fitzherbert and Tusser to the present century, this work 
gives fascinating details of squire and labourer, what they wore and ate, how their 
houses were furnished, and what amusements they had. It also traces the wider aspects 
in terms of the social and economic history and fortunes of the farming industry, 
delineating each milestone in terms of cause and effect, from enclosure to the corn laws 
and foreign competition. 

The period dealt with is happily chosen, for an earlier starting date, including such 
occurrences as the Peasant Revolt of 1381, would be another story, perhaps reserved 
for another day. 


This volume is a valuable and authoritative addition to the literature of our rural 
history and should be read with pleasure and profit by student, farmer and lover of 
our English life and countryside. The book is attractively produced and the many 
illustrations are charming, as also are the chapter-head decorations by Jeffery Matthews. 


J.T.M. 


Feeding the Fifty Million. A Report of the Rural Reconstruction Association Research 
Committee. Hollis and Carter. 12s. 6d. 


In this report the Research Committee of the Rural Reconstruction Association 
examines the possibilities of producing more food in Britain. It concludes that land 
losses, low farm rentals, lack of capital, and an atmosphere of scepticism and un- 
certainty are the main obstacles to greater food production. 


Attention is especially drawn to the dwindling acreage of agricultural land. The 
setiousness of this development is emphasized by the presentation of a detailed in- 
ventory of all our land resources, including hill and common land, and by a considera- 
tion of the possibilities of reclaiming land from the sea. The importance of land is 
further illustrated by the acceptance of output per acre as the best measure of efficiency. 


The Committee believes that the present heavy incidence of taxation is hampering 
the expansion of production, so a new basis of assessing tax liability, called Schedule F, 
is outlined in the Report and given in detail in an appendix. Under the scheme 

the farmer would be assessed on the average annual profit which a reasonably 
ient farmer ought to earn. The introduction of such a scheme, if all its attendant 
difficulties could be overcome, would undoubtedly result in greater production. 


The Report reviews the achievements of the industry to date and points out that we 
we already virtually self-supporting in liquid milk, potatoes and eggs. The main 
deficits are in butter, cheese, oils and fats, and wheat and flour, but even in these 

s it is felt that a considerably greater measure of self-sufficiency can be 
whieved. It is claimed that the atmosphere of scepticism and uncertainty which exists 
constitutes one of the biggest obstacles to increased production. The Committee feels 
that this uncertainty can only be removed, and a significant increase in agricultural 
production made possible by “ an unequivocal declaration, subscribed to by all parties, 
that in future Britain will rely mainly on home-produced food ”. 

V.ALB. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Cottages and Farmhouses. OLIvE Cook and Epwin SmirH. Thames and 
Hudson. 42s. 


The 273 De gen oe which make up the bulk of this book are excellent, and bri 
to life vividly the passing beauty of rural architecture created by past generations 
country craftsmen. It is fascinating to realize how well so many splendid examples 
have withstood the _—— of time, in spite of intervention by both nature and map, 
Every year will inevitably witness a decrease in their numbers, and Edwin Smith, who 
is responsible for the photographs, and Olive Cook, who has contributed the 9 pages of 
introduction, as well as the short but instructive architectural and historical notes on 
most of the buildings illustrated, have done well to record so many interesting examples 
for the benefit of posterity. 


It is remarkable that after a century of intense building activity, research, and legis. 
lation, all that can be shown today by way of modern rural architecture is the ubiquit- 
ous semi-detached Council house, sometimes with a porch added to denote its ruraj 
setting, the steel-framed, corrugated iron Dutch barn, and the double-range type of 
cowshed, constructed of concrete and asbestos. The age-old focal centre—the village 
inn—has long since been sacrificed, all too often to the interests of the townsman, 
Sometimes only the church remains to bear witness to the disintegration of village life 
that has gradually been taking place as the years have passed. 


Many of the farm buildings shown in the book are, by modern standards, pic- 
turesque rather than useful, but if farms are to play an increasing part in our national 
economy they will inevitably have to be adapted to the needs of modern farming prac- 
tices. Fortunately, this need not mean disfigurement if sympathy and an understanding 
of past beauty is woven into the satisfaction of modern requirement. 


Sentimental writers on country life are apt to forget that the countryside is “ alive” 
and produces much of our food. Better buildings to replace those falling into decay 
or becoming obsolescent are needed if food output is to be increased. The tractor is 
now the main mobile power unit of a farm, not the horse and cart, so that not only 
buildings but the fields which it serves must be planned and designed to suit the 
machine. It is undesirable to adapt urban types of factory buildings and suburban 
Council houses to rural needs. The problem is a different one and worthy of indi- 
vidual study. Only by Eyer. our time to this study can we endeavour to maintain the 
architectural beauty and rural traditions illustrated in this book. Such work, too, can 
only materialize from people with a sincere knowledge and understanding of modem 
country ways of life. 

K.S.L 


Sheep Farming (6th Edition). ALLAN Fraser. Crosby Lockwood. 12s. 6d. 


This is a very welcome revision of an excellent book which first appeared some 
seventeen years ago. Dr. Fraser opens with a well-argued discussion of the probable 
future demand for lamb, mutton and wool. He states a strong case for the heavy- 
milking ewe which will rear twins, and for the ram which can produce high quality 
carcasses of lamb. It is clearly implied that some flock-owners may have to 
changes in system and type of sheep but, with understandable reluctance, the con- 
demned breeds are not named. Owners and shepherds are warned that difficult con- 
ditions may be ahead and that all the skill and knowledge they possess will be needed. 
It is therefore opportune that this first-rate guide to sheep husbandry should have been 
revised at this time. 


The book will appeal in the main to the shepherd and to the student who does not 
wish to delve too deeply into scientific explanations. It is full of sound advice, written 
by a man who has a love of sheep and shepherding, and is essentially practical through- 
out. There is about it a flavour of the open air rather than of the classroom, and it 
would not have been in keeping with the popular appeal of the book if lengthy tech- 
nical descriptions of veterinary topics had been included. Some readers may wish, 
recta - that two or three of the more serious scourges had been dealt with a little 
more y. 


Throughout the book well-balanced discussions of controversial questions are pre 
sented before the writer expresses a convincing personal opinion. Many lengthy parts 
have been rewritten, and the scientific sections have been brought up to date am 
extended. Chapters are short enough to be readable, and paragraphs are sub-titled in 
a helpful manner. Some new photographs have been added to the existing excellent 
collection, and the very useful index has been rearranged and extended. 


It is certain that this book will be as popular in the future as seven impressions of 
the first edition and four subsequent editions prove it to have been in the past. 2 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Profitable Egg Production. (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 17). Economics Branch, School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


In the last few years, most accounts of poultry costings issued by University 
Economics Departments have been factual records of individual and average costs 
and incomes from surveys of varying sizes, with brief conclusions on the degree of 

r the reverse—achieved. This publication makes an interesting departure 
from this pattern, for it not only sets out the problems to be overcome if profits are to 
be secured, but also suggests ways of doing it. Among them, it deals with management 
methods. Some of the statements in this field are open to criticism, but the general 
argument is so useful that these small shortcomings can be dismissed as being of little 
real consequence. 


Throughout its pages emphasis is placed on the individual’s case and on how he 
should consider his special resources and abilities and the use of them in the most 
table manner. Thus in discussing replacements, a comparison is made between 
ing day-old chicks and eight-week-old pullets. The changes in costs and income 
consequent upon selecting either of these two systems are very clearly set out, together 
with the kind of result to be expected, depending on whether the individual is good at 
rearing or not. A similarly useful commentary is given on the desirability of reducing 
the laying flock during the spring to allow a one-man unit to rear chicks, as against 
retaining the flock at full strength and buying point-of-lay pullets later. 


With such evidence of obviously close knowledge of the practical side of poultry- 
keeping, it is a little surprising to find in the opening chapter some lack of appreciation 
of the impact of the present swing to intensive methods on the pattern of production 
and prices. The rise in prices in August 1953, shortly after the introduction of a 

nteed price instead of a fixed price, is not definitely ascribed to any reason. 
Surely there can be no doubt that this period (August) is now the time of lowest 
ope as a result of the popularity of the intensive systems. With a fixed price 
on a seasonal production curve that was no longer operative because of the 
widespread change to intensive methods, this trend to high midsummer prices could 
fot express itself. With the introduction of a guaranteed price, the new high-priced 
period manifested itself; prices again evinced this new seasonal variation in 1954, and 
seem likely to continue to do so in the future. a 
RC. 


Marketing for Rural Craftsmen and Small Firms. Rural Industries Bureau. 2s. 6d. 


The conditions of country craftsmanship today are vastly different from those in 
which the traditional skills grew up. Rural industries must now make their way in 
competition with the factory, and to this end sound and imaginative marketing enter- 

ise is essential. In this new booklet emphasis is laid on methods of obtaining orders 

those craftsmen who repair (service craftsmen), who make to order (commission 
craftsmen), who supply shop crafts (for display on shelves in shop and workshop), and 
who make articles in wholesale quantities. Useful advice is also given on the employ- 
ment of agents, on patents, on packing, and on many details of the disposal of a 
craftsman’s output. 


Style in advertising should reflect the style of the advertiser, and it is a pity that the 
examples given of letterhead, statement, and ‘phone card show such small regard for 
the skill and taste of that important craftsman, the printer. These examples are not in 
keeping with the style of the booklet’s production which, like that of other Rural 
Industries Bureau publications, is excellent. 


The address of the Rural Industries Bureau is 35 Camp Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
AV. 


Soll. G. V. Jacks. Nelson. 12s. 6d. 


This is a new book written for the farmer, the student of agriculture, and others 
interested in cultivating the land, to give them “ an insight into the new science of soil 
Management”. In the main, it is a description of the nature and properties of soils, 
with discussion of the manner in which changes, both favourable and unfavourable to 

ility, may be brought about by cultivation or natural agencies. Principles of soil 
Management are there largely by inference, and it is left to the farmer or reader to 
apply them to the complex problems of farm management or to the less difficult 
problems of improving productivity or changing the soil conditions to suit the needs 
of a particular crop. 
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There are thirteen chapters covering most aspects of soils that are of general 
interest. Soil is defined as anything in which plants grow, including water, but little 
is said of soils formed partly or entirely under water, although, after enclosure and 
drainage, these might well be among the best we have. The concept of age and 
maturity in soils is introduced very early with descriptions of two mature soils—the 
podzol and brown forest soil. Support appears to be given to the view that a podzol 
may be transformed into a brown forest soil by a change to birch cover, though the 
mechanism of such a remarkable change has never been convincingly stated. How 
far mature podzols and brown forest soils once covered or still cover the British Isles 
is not known. They are to be found in a degraded or transformed state in most places 
and they are important to farming. But of equal, and often of more importance, are 
a wide range of “ immature ” soils, about which little is said. 


Good soil structure, particularly crumb structure, is rated highly in this book asa 
factor of soil fertility, which may be so for soils that will form this kind of structure, 
But not all soils will do so, and some of the most productive soils have no crumb 
structure or one that is only weakly developed. This aspect of soil structure is not 
made clear to the reader. 


One of the difficulties in writing on soils for the not very technical reader is to avoid 
the use of chemistry and physics as far as possible without losing accuracy and clarity, 
It is sometimes necessary to simplify an account of a process or soil property to illus- 
trate a principle effectively. This course has been followed through the book, and it 
lightens the reading and mostly achieves its purpose. But it seems to me to bea 
wrong approach to begin by giving the reader the impression that the chemistry of 
soils y F ittle practical application and that he need not bother unduly about it. 
Having done so, the author should be wary that chemistry does not trip him up, as it 
manages to do once on a matter of pH. There are also two different accounts of the 
effect of sulphate of ammonia on the exchangeable bases of soils which may confuse 
the reader, while the low recovery of phosphate fertilizer by the crop to which it is 
applied is attributed entirely to phosphate fixation, whereas this is very doubtful. A 
more important factor may be that the greater part of the root system of the crop 
never comes into contact with the fertilizer. 


The final chapter, on the history of British soils, surveys the changes in cropping and 
treatment which the soils have received over the centuries, and the possible effects of 
them on soil fertility. This is an important subject about which more will be known 
when a greater area has been covered by the Soil Survey. Advisers on soils often find 
an explanation for a present problem in the effects of soil conditions which existed 
many centuries ago. The history of soils offers many points of controversy and specu- 
lation, but I would challenge the statement made by Mr. Jacks that the cutting down 
of the original forest set in motion the washing-out of calcium from the soil. This was 
already in motion. Today, the untouched soils in Epping Forest may be extremely 
acid to a depth of 3 feet or more. Nan 


Pigs (2nd Edition). J. W. Rew. Spon. 18s. 


In this second and revised edition of Pigs, Mr. Reid has again skilfully combined 
theoretical with practical knowledge. The pig industry is fully surveyed and the 
reader is brought up to date with the latest developments and modern methods. 


The opening chapters on organization, trade and market requirements are reminders 
of the pre-war difficulties of the pig industry, and form a valuable historical record for 
students. The economic aspects of starting commercial or a pig farming are 
clearly and concisely indicated, as are the different types of holdings and methods of 
pork or bacon production. Housing is dealt with thoroughly: indoor and outdoor 
methods, permanent and temporary buildings, and the modern temporary straw bale 
sheds, are discussed, and many valuable hints on economical construction are given. 
Experienced pig-keepers will undoubtedly agree with the author when he points out 
that a weighbridge is an essential piece of equipment. 


The characteristics and utility of the main breeds are given and methods of breed 
improvement are suggested. The need for careful selection of strains within the breed 
is rightly stressed. Questions of feeding and management are simply but efficiently 
handled and underlined with much sound practical advice—for example, that kindness 
and gentle treatment are essential. Hygiene and the more common ailments are men- 
tioned, and, finally, there is some useful information on slaughtering and processing. 


The necessity and value of pig-recording and testing should be clearly brought home 
to all who study the comprehensive tables and data quoted in this most practical an 
easy-to-read book. It should be assured of a warm welcome by all interested in pig 


farming. 
G.W.W. 
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American Farm Life. Lowry Netson. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


American Farm Life is one of a series published in the U.S.A. by Harvard University 
Press on various aspects of American civilization. It does not, however, succeed in 

inting a memorable picture of the way the farming population of the U.S. works, 
os and thinks. Nor does it effectively sketch in the important social and political 
role which the farm people of America have played, and are still playing, in shaping 
the form of American civilization. 


One is left with the impression that the author has felt compelled to write a book 
around the voluminous statistics published in the U.S.A. on sizes of farms, land tenure, 
the social “ make-up ” of the farm labour force, the size and income of farm families, 
rural schools, rural church-going, and so on. All these figures and his comments on 
them are interesting and well presented. But they do not, as it were, take one to the 
farmer’s fireside, or clothe the farm families of America in flesh and blood. 


Fortunately, in the last third of the book, Mr. Nelson shows that, when he escapes 
from statistics, his writing can be attractive and his thinking perspicacious and warm- 
hearted. The last five chapters are excellent and deal effectively with the various 
American farmers’ organizations, the relation of the farmer to Local and Federal 
Government, and current rural social trends. In brief, this would have been a first- 
class book if it had started as well as it finishes. 


Taken as a whole, Mr. Nelson’s book should prove helpful to those who want to 
know something about the institutional side of American rural life. It should also 
1 to those who are seeking to find out how far some of our rural trends in matters 
education, transport, and domestic amenities are also visible on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 
A.N.D. 


Mushroom Research Station, Yaxley. Final Report, 1954. Mushroom Research 
Association, Yaxley, Peterborough. 5s. 


This is the swan song of the Yaxley Station, which closed down on September 30, 
1954, on the transfer of work with mushrooms to the Glasshouse Crops Research 
Institute at Toddington (Littlehampton). The Yaxley workers, under the able direction 
of Dr. R. L. Edwards, supported by the vision and determination of the founders of 
the Association with Mr. F. C. Atkins as Chairman, have been pioneers in mushroom 
research and done much to put the subject on its feet in this country. 


Most of the work reported on here was still in progress at the closing of the Station: 
the characteristics of peat as a casing material and the problem of its variation in 
water-holding properties; the experiments with artificial casing materials and the 
mana, mt of beds; the transmission of bacterial pit; and the search for a specific 
organism to account for the loss of crop attributed to yellow moulds. It may be some 
time before the work can settle down in its new quarters, but clearly it will be develop- 
ing on well-laid foundations. 

R.T.P. 


a preg of the Director of the Meteorological Office, 1954. H.M. Stationery 
ce. ’ 


In view of the close dependence of agriculture on weather it is astonishing to realize 
that, until recent years, sc little effective attention was given to meteorological aspects 
of the farmers’ and the growers’ problems. That this branch of meteorology is now 
well into its stride is clearly shown, however, in this latest report from the Meteoro- 
logical Office. ‘ 


The better understanding of farmers’ problems by the meteorologist is being accom- 
panied by improvements in the application of meteorological data to them. A notable 
example is the high degree of precision now attained in assessing irrigation require- 
ments of crops from rainfall records and transpiration data. Other aspects of agri- 
cultural meteorology dealt with in the report concern the forecasting of frost incidence, 
the planning of shelter-belts for wind protection, and warnings of the likelihood of 
attacks of Potato Blight. In 1954, when Potato Blight reached serious proportions, the 
forecasts of its onset, prepared with the help of meteorological observations, proved to 
be extremely accurate and trustworthy. ew 

AJ.L.L. 
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Modern Goose Keeping. H. V. C. ACHESON. Crosby Lockwood. 7s. 6d. 


The —— of the goose in the service of man has long been recognized. 
in the sixteenth century, described it as “man’s comfort in ce, sleepinge : 
wakinge””. In more recent times, however, its merits as an efficient transformer of 
grass into meat and down has been fully appreciated only during wartime, when sup 
plies of concentrates are insufficient to maintain an adequate population of othe 
classes of poultry. ee 


In his comprehensive and practical book, Mr. Acheson shows clearly that ge 
roduction can be expanded under existing economic conditions to the advantage 
Both producer and consumer. Goslings are able to flourish in the spring and eag 
summer without hand-feeding from three weeks old, and the possibility of exter 
the market for “green” goslings, grown mainly as a result of grazing and kill 
3-5 months, is mentioned. 


The section on artificial incubation reflects the limitations of existing knowled 
the specific requirements of waterfowl eggs, but the author has conducted experim 
for himself, with the result that the techniques suggested are less empirical than th 
in some similar works. 


In an otherwise helpful chapter on processing and marketing, it is unfortunate that 
no mention is made of the use of wax in the removal of down from geese, as this” 
method is much quicker and leaves a more attractive finish than removal by hand or 
machine. Improved efficiency of output by selective breeding for increased egg F 
and quick growth is also not sufficiently emphasized. These, however, are 
criticisms in a well-illustrated book of 110 pages, full of useful information for 
the prospective and the established goose-keeper. 


H.T, 


The Agricultural Review. Vol. 1, No. 1. (67 pp. text, 29 pp. advt.) 2s. 6d. monthly, q 


We accord a warm welcome to this new monthly farming journal from the Hulton” 
Press. Its editor is Sir James Scott Watson, of world-wide eminence wherever farmi 
is a topic of interest. He states in his foreword that it will be the major purpose 
this Review “ to convey, in language as plain as may be, such new information as may 
help the improver to improve . . . and to discuss those lines of research that bear 

romise for the not too distant future”. The exchange of technical farming advice 
ewan this country and the countries of Western Europe, Australasia and North 
America is clearly of mounting importance, and this the Review also hopes to promote. 
All aspects of both agriculture and horticulture Say. as they should, to come 
beneath the editorial umbrella, but forestry is excluded. 


Among other contributors to the first issue, Professor R. L. Wain writes on new 
hormone sprays for weed control, Dr. P. S. Hudson on sugar beet, S. R. vows 
farm management, Dr. D. P. Cuthbertson on trace element deficiencies affecting farm 
stock, and Dr. R. Coles on poultry hybrids. There is a ]0-page section on economics, 
nine pages of abstracts and seven pages of book reviews. 

We wish this new journal every success in that cause which we all serve—a thriving 
and progressive agriculture. pe 

S.R.O'H. 
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A cow has only one mouth. She demands no more food for maintenance 


whether she gives 1,000 gallons or only 500, The more milk she can be 
assisted to give, by the use of a superior cake, the lower the cost per gallon. 
Take Mr. Cass Van Poortvliet’s Friesians at Hall Farm, Banningham, 
Norfolk, as an example. Since changing to Silcocks 18 months ago the 
herd has given an extra 2,850 gallons. Moreover, the farm accounts show 
that the food cost has gone down by 3.1d. per gallon. 
Recorded averages last year were 13,472 lb. (25 cows) and 


10,502 Ib. (11 heifers). 


DAIRY 
FOODS 










R. SILCOCK & SONS LTD 


STANLEY HALL » 
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Every year thousands of ‘tons of potatoes 
are lost through potato blight. This los 


to the farmer and to the nation can k 


- 


avoided by timely spraying with Copper Com 
pounds. This subject, as well as many othen, 
is discussed fully and authoritatively im th 
C.D.A. publication ‘‘ Copper Compounds i 
Agriculture ’’ which is available free of charge ar 





COPPER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
KENDALS HALL + RADLETT + HERTS + RADLETT 6616 


| 
FOUR OAKS ispcying couipme 
MECHANIZED MODELS 


A range of machines that are light, beautifully 
balanced and easy to operate; suitable for For be 
general spraying in garden, orchard or estate, feed st 
ideal for selective weed-killing. 

THE POPULAR—4 gallons capacity. 

THE SENIOR—I5 gallons capacity. 

THE SELF-PROPELLED—25 gallons capacity. 


TRACTOR-MOUNTED SPRAYING UNITS 


Suitable for Ferguson, Fordson, David Brown, 
Nuffield, International and other well-known 
tractors. 60-gallon container. Model No../ 
(Low Volume) sprays from 5 to 40 gallons per 
acre; Model No. 2 (High/Low Volume) sprays 
from 5 to 80 gallons per acre at 4 m.p.h. 


























Acomprehensive catalogue is available on request describing 
FOUR OAKS sprayers from small hand machines to 200- 
gallon tractor-trailer models. 





THE FOUR OAKS SPRAYING MACHINEC 
FOUR OAKS: BIRMINGHAM 
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Like so many farmers, he’s discovered that Aureomycint 
chlortetracycline really does make pig farming a more 
profitable business. Pig food is estimated as contributing 
15% - 85% to the cost of pork and bacon production. 
Thus the soundest way to raise your profits is to aim at 
maximum feed efficiency; and that is where Aureomycin 
is a real help. Under normal farm conditions, fattening 
pigs reach bacon weight 
two to four weeks earlier 
when fed with Aureomycin 
in the form of AUROFAC 
2A. That means two to four 
weeks saving in feed, time 
and labour costs. Further- 
more, pigs fed on Aureo- 
mycin are more healthy and 
more vigorous—with better _cu. 
health comes a lowered (i 

risk of mortality. § 







































For best results feed AUROFAC 2A to pigs from creep- 
feed stage to slaughter and ensure :— 


@ BETTER FOOD @ EARLIER MATURITY 
CONVERSION @ QUICKER RETURNS FROM 
@ FEWER LOSSES CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Aureomycin is available in compound feeds; or if you prefer 
to add the antibiotic to the feed yourself, simply order:— 


AUROFAC 2A ~ 


AE: 4 
AUREOMYCIN FEED SUPPLEMENT *\ 


From Feed ' Seeters, Corn Merchants, Chemists, etc. ' tae 
iso available in compound feeds. 
{Trade Mark *Regd Trade Mark 


 Lederte | LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
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LONG TERM LOANS 
(INTEREST AT 44%) 


For the erection or reconstruction of 
FARM HOUSES FARM BUILDINGS COTTAGES 
Also for WATER IRRIGATION DRAINAGE ELECTRICITY 
AFFORESTATION and FRUIT PLANTING FENCING ROADS and BRIDGES, Et. 


All work must be approved prior to commencement 
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DEPOSIT OF DEEDS 
NOT REQUIRED 


Over £17,000,000 
advanced 
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LOANS CAN BE MADE LOANS CANNOT It 

ON MORTGAGED LANDS BE CALLED IN ye 

Sh 

WRITE NOW for our new Explanatory Booklet 94 to qu 

THE LANDS IMPROVEMENT CO,} % 

(incorporated by Special Acts of Parliament 1853-1920) Sh 

58 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, SWI] a. 
Tel.: Victoria 6371 /2 

Sh 

wit 

mconmicx) B-45 PICKUP BALEN : 

INTERNATIONAL for 

Shi 


Over 20,000 for 
Built in Britain / 


It it’s an IH machine 





Now with ENGINE DRIVE— 
Diesel or Petrol 
P.T.O. model also available 










INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., HARVESTER HOUSE, 250 CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
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Sbellspark 


the best v.0. you can get! 


Shellspark is the new, improved tractor vaporising oil. 
It has quicker warming-up properties that make it 
second-to-none. And its advantages include both 


economy and performance :— 


Shellspark saves starting petrol—because it has 
quicker warming-up properties. 


Shellspark improves flexibilityand throttle response. 


‘Shelispark gives better combustion, keeps plugs 
deaner and eliminates misfiring. 


Shelispark gives increased tractive effort 


without engine knock. 


i} 6Shellspark sustains maximum power 
for belt work, with less wear and tear. 


Shelispark is coloured purple 


for easy identification and to prevent misrepresentation. 


CHANGE OVER TO SHELLSPARK 





Order this fine new fuel now, 
from your local Authorised Distributors for 
SHELL-MEX AND B.P.LTD. 


aa} SHELL AND BP FARM SERVICE 
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SEED POTATOES 


Prem the best stocks in Scotiand, 
Nerthern Ireland, England or Eire. 


J. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. 


(Established 1870) 
GROWERS, EXPORTERS and MERCHANTS 


Head Office: 
Great Nelson Street, LIVERPOOL. 'Phone: North 2077/8/9 
Branch Offices: 
12 Leonard Street, PERTH, Scotland. Phone: Perth 3188 
23 Kingsland Road, St. Phillips, BRISTOL 2. 


Phone: Bristol 57695 
Water Street, LONDONDERRY, N.!. 
Phone: Londonderry 2738 


The Square, KILKEEL, Co. Down, N.!. Phone: Kilkee! 33! 
Arieston, WELLINGTON, Salop. Phone: Wellington 289 
Also HAVERFORDWEST and CAMBRIDGE 


Experimental plots open for inspection on our own farm 
in Cheshire. All seeds packed under our celebrated 
“SUN BRAND” design. 


SEED POTATOSS area matter of trust be- 
tween buyer and seller, so place your orders 
with an old-established reliable House! 


if you are interested in quantities of less than 6 cwt. and down to 
14 Ib. of any variety, please write our Associate Company— 
S. & W. YOUNG UMITED, SEED POTATO MERCHANTS 
GT. NELSON STREET, LIVERPOOL 3, who handle exclusively our 
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TURNEY BROS. 


seed Potatoes in small quantities. QUINTON GREEN, NORTHAM 
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: Deep Sea Fishing No.5. 







Guaranteed to contain only 4% oil. 


and be sure it’s 


BRITISH 


Write for free brochure 












THE ASSOCIATION OF 
FISH MEAL MANUFACTURERS 


TODDINGTON MANOR, TODDINGTON, BEDS. 
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Early weaning... 


The piglet’s switch to solids can *‘DISTAFEED’ 
: : Penicillin Supplement—1 
easily get off to a bad start, leading gute Gat 
to nutritional upsets and arrested 
growth. ‘DISTAFEED’ 
The sensible way to avoid these Riboflavin _ Supplements 
, typ : No. I-—-5,000 micrograms 
“teething troubles” is to incorporate per gram. 
‘ > : No. 2—1,000 micrograms 
DISTAFEED’ supplements in the wae ete. 
youngsters’ creep feed and weaner 
rations. The addition of these fine ‘DISTAFEED’ 
penicillin, riboflavin and vitamin B12 Vitamin B12 Supplement 
as s 1§ micrograms per gram. 
supplements soon sees thriving litters 
growing on into prime baconers and Ask your chemist or corn 
: ut weaklings to cut r merchant for supplies in con- 
cutters without wea 8 ae tainers of I 1b., 10 Ib. and 
profits. 50 Ib. 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


BRAND 








fer further information write to: 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY (BIOCHEMICALS) LIMITED 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, W.! 
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A pioneer of Geotgia 


In 1750 a revised edition of Samuel Trowell’s The Farmers’ Instr 
was published with supplementary material written by Farmer Will 
Ellis. In this book Ellis includes an illustration of a combined seed#@ 
and manure hopper of his own invention. The illustration is dese 
as follows :— 

“This four Wheel Drill Plow, with a seedand fordshire, where any Person may 
Manure Hopper was first Inventedin the Year same. It is so light that a Man may | 


1745 and is now in Use with Wm. Ellis at it but Generally it is drawn by a Pony 
Little Gaddesden near Hempstead in Hert- little Horse.” 4 


The hopper distributed ‘Livesings Manure’, which was said to incté 
germination, strengthen the plant, destroy rushes, grubs, moss % 
worms; to preserve turnips from the fly and to kill slugs and snai 
This versatile manure, like the primitive combine-drill, has 
since been forgotten. Today, the farmer ensures top yields ff 
modern cereal varieties by the use of nitrogen, in compounds af 
the form of ‘Nitro-Chalk’ or Sulphate of Ammonia. 4 
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